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Cass Rolf had taught Steve Kent all he knew about the River, . 
made Steve a pilot second only to Rolf himself, who was 
rated as the best. But when Kent came back from the War, 
it was to find that his mentor had stolen his beat, and his girl... 
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Novel of Rwoamens Rwaly 


by CHARLES BECKMAN, JR. 


LEC DUPREE was _ bored 
with life. For thirty years, he 


A with his partner, Frank Pey- 


chaud, had operated a small apothecary 
shop on Iberville Street in New Or- 


leans. Through their dusty shop win- ` 


dow they had seen the parade of great 
adventures pass them by. 
They rolled- pink and white pills 


while the Louisiana Greys marched off 


to Texas to fight Santa Ana. They 
ground powders. while dashing young 
Creoles fought duels over béautiful 
girls on the shores of the Mississippi. 
They mixed bitters for the widow 
Pretre’s dyspepsia while men in buck- 
skin rode to the west in the gold fever 
of 49. Even the Civil War had come 
and gone with little alteration in the 
routine of the two old bachelors’ lives. 

Today made thirty years of it. Alec 
sighed and took down the ingredients 
for a fresh batch of bitters for the wid- 
ow Pretre’s acrimonious stomach. 

At that precise moment, Frank 
Peychaud rushed into the shop amidst 
a clamorous jangling of the bell over 
the door and made an announcement 
that altered the course of their lives. 
_“There’s a steamboat race!” 


Alec looked at him over the top of 
his gold rimmed spectacles. “The Tex- 
as Star and the Philadelphia,’ Pey- 
chaud panted. He sat down, red faced, 
and mopped his brow with a handker- 
chief, “They’ll be around the bend in 
another ten minutes.” 

Alec put his vial down. “The Phila- 
delphia... I heard Steve Kent was 
back on the river, piloting her.” 

“Yes, and Cass Rolf is at the wheel 
of the Texas Star. They raced all the 
way down from St. Louis.” 

“No!” Alec gasped. 

The two old druggists looked at each 
other. Not once in thirty years had the 
front door of the apothecary shop been 
locked at this time of day. But to see 
the finish of a race between Cass Rolf 
and Steve Kent, the two men who bore 
the greatest hatred on the river... 

“To hell with Madame Pretre’s dys- 
pepsia!” Alex exploded. He snatched 
up his hat and coat and scurried 


around from behind the counter. The 


two oldsters locked the front door with 
trembling fingers, shot one guilty leok 
up and down the quiet street and then 
bolted for the docks on their rickety 
legs. = 
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It was something to see, those two 
steamboats coming around the last 
bend, neck-and-neck, with black smoke 
from resin and pitch pine boiling out of 
their tall chimneys. They were both 
trim craft with long, fast lines; the 
Texas Star was in the 400 ton class, 
the Philadelphia was somewhat lighter. 

Soon they were close enough for the 
watchers thronging the shore to make 
out clearly the gleaming gingerbread 
decorating the pilot houses, the white 
railings around the boiler-decks, the 
hurricane-decks and the texas-decks, 
the colorful paintings on the paddle- 
wheel housings and the gilded spread- 
er bars between the chimneys. Their 
furnace doors were open, exposing roar- 
ing fires which the stokers were feed- 
ing with cordwood. 

Along the docks, stevedores, store 
clerks, gamblers, idlers, children and 
dogs were setting up a clamor as the 
race neared its end. The Philadelphia 
had pulled ahead, in a sudden burst of 
speed, and gamblers were giving her 
the short end of the odds as they 
passed through the crowd, picking up 
last minute bets. Children were run- 
ning between the onlookers, dogs were 
barking and men were cheering. 


G ODENDE a silence fell over the 

group. Alec clutched his partner’s 
sleeve. “What’s the matter with that 
Steve Kent?” he cried. “He had the 
race won! Look at him, the fool—he’s 
putting about!” 

Peychaud stood on tip-toes squint- 
ing against the glare of the sun on the 
water. He shook his head. ‘They’re in 
some kind of trouble on the Philadel- 
phia. See—all the crew is running to 
the back part of the hurricane deck.” 

“It’s a fire,” somebody near them, 
with younger eyes, cried. “Look, the 
Philadelphia is on fire!” 

Sure enough, now even the phar- 
macist’s time-dimmed vision could see 
the flames and smoke shooting out 
from a cabin on the Philadelphia. The 
pilot had swung her around in mid- 


stream and edged toward the nearest 
bank, not wanting to endanger the 
lives of his crew and passengers. If the 
fire got out of hand, they’d all have to 
get ashore in a hurry before the boat 
sank and the boilers exploded. 

Meanwhile, the Texas Star pushed 
far ahead and swung into her landing, 
easily the winner. More than fifteen 
minutes later, the Philadelphia limped 
in, out of serious danger now, but still 
fighting to keep the fire away from the 
cotton bales and cordwood stacked on 
the bottom deck. 

Alec and Frank turned away and 
walked slowly back to town. Alec 
shook his head sadly. “Poor Steve; he 
had that race won. Seems like all that 
boy’s had lately is bad luck.” 

Frank didn’t hear him. He was en- 
grossed in thought, trudging with his 
hands clasped behind him, gazing down 
at the ground. Suddenly, he paused in 
front of a bar and suggested they have 
a drink. The two old fellows went into 
the dim, cool place. They sat at a table 
and had the waiter bring them each an 
absinthe. When the drinks came, Frank 
leaned over the table, his eyes spar- 
kling with excitement, “Alec,” he said, 
“I-am tired of the drug business. Do 
you know what I would like to do?” 

Alec stared at him, mouth slightly 
agape. “No... what?” 

Frank looked embarrassed. He 
turned the skort glass with the milky 
drink between his fingers. “I’d like to 
buy a steamboat,” he blurted. 

He kept staring down at his glass, 
blushing, and Alec stared at him. A 
clock on a wall ticked somberly, re- 
minding them of the inexorable passage 
of time. Alec thrust his hand across the 
table. “You know,” he exclaimed, now 
equally excited, “that’s the smartest 
thing you’ve said in thirty years, Frank 
Peychaud!” 


OWN AT the docks, the six foot- 
two pilot of the Philadelphia, Steve 


Kent, swung his boat safely into its 


berth, turned the pilot house over to 
the Captain and went down to his cab- 
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in after his Colt revolver. When he 
banged out of the cabin, the gun was 
strapped around his waist and a cigar 
was clamped between his firm white 
teeth. 

Mike O’Shean, his engineer met him 
on the hurricane deck. “’Twas that 
black son of the divil, the first mate, 
all right,” O’Shean swore. “He set the 
fire. One of my stokers saw him cartin’ 
an armful of waste oil rags out of the 
engine room a little while before it hap- 
pened. Now he’s nowhere to be found.” 

“He hit for shore the minute we 
touched the dock, you can be sure of 
that,” Steve said through his teeth. 
“And right now he’s over at the Texas 
Star, getting paid off by Rolfe.” 

“So that’s the way of it,” O’Shean 
muttered under his breath. His homely 
lantern jaw set like a block of granite. 
There was a capstan’s bar in his knotty 
right fist. “Thin you'll be after payin’ 
that gentleman a visit, Steve, and I’d 
be abliged if I might accompany you!” 

Steve shrugged. “You can come 
along if you want to, Mike.” 

The two trotted down to. the boiler 
deck and out the gangplank to the 
dock. At the end of the gangplank, they 
were met by a little man dressed in a 
brown suit with a dirty white waistcoat 
and a bowler hat. The man was wav- 
ing his arms and cursing. His face was 
a dull beet red and his mutton chop 
whiskers bristled. When he spied Steve, 
he rushed up to the pilot and centered 
his wrath on the big man, shaking his 
fist up at Steve like a furious bantum 
rooster. 


“Tt’s men like you that are a menace 
to honest people on the river! Who 
gave you the authority te race my boat, 
endangering the cargo and the pas- 
- sengers?” 

Steve recognized the little man as the 
owner of the Philadelphia. “Mister,” 
he said, “anybody who sets foot on 
that tub when she’s dead still at an- 
chor and the boilers are cold, are tak- 
in’ their lives in their hands, she’s so 


rickety.” 


The boat owner’s angry words rese 
to a new pitch, ending in a splutter. He 
panted for breath, finally gasped 
hoarsely, “Well, yowre fired. You 
hear? You'll never pilot another boat 
for my company. And you’re fired too, 
you—you,” he pointed at O’Shean 
“__you Irishman!” 

Steve laughed shortly. “I only took 
the job as pilot on that beetle to get 
passage down here from St. Louis. I 
wouldn’t soil my hands on your greasy 
wheel again, Mister. Now, will you Be 
so kind as to step out of my way?” 

Steve pushed the red faced man 
aside and strode across the dock. Be- 
hind him, O’Shean picked the boat 
owner up by the front of his waistcoat, 
held him, feet kicking and arms wav- 


-ing off the dock, set him out of the 


way, and followed his pilot over to the 
Texas Star. 

Steve covered the distance to the oth- 
er boat, in long strides. As he walked, 
he looked around the familiar scenes 
on the levee, the negro stevedores 
chanting as they rolled the cotton bales 
off the decks of steamboats, wagons 
filled with merchandise, passengers 
crewding on and off the boats. It had 
been four years since he’d been in New 
Orleans and it was all changed now, As 
with other Southern cities, the war had 
disrupted trade, broken the ports 
economics. There were only a handful 
of boats here now, compared to the 
dozens that used to crowd the docks 
two and three deep. 

Steve had come back to this city 
with the bitterness of a man who had 
lost a war, a steamboat and the woman 
he loved. . 

Emily’s face materialized before 
him, haunting him with the memery of. 
her deep black eyes, the curl of her ra- 
ven hair against the creamy ‘smooth 
skin of her shoulder, the sound of her 
laughter as she tossed her head. 


SHOULD never have come back 
to this city. As so many of the 


ragged, disillusioned Confederate sol- 
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diers had done, he should have crossed 
the Mississippi and headed west, out 
into the new land where a man could 
build another life on the crumpled 


foundations of a lost cause. His coming - 


back to this place was returning to the 
past and for him the past no longer re- 
mained. He no longer owned the Texas 
Star or Emily Latour. Cass Rolf had 
stolen his boat and his woman. If Steve 
stayed here, one of them would have 
to die; and there had been enough kill- 
ing these past four years. 

But Steve knew that the hate inside 
him would never stop éating at his 
vitals until he had the satisfaction of 
putting a bullet into Rolf. 

After Gettysburg, Steve had hitched 
train rides across a devastated, war- 
sick land to St. Louis. With him had 
been Mike O’Shean, his engineer and 
friend who had followed him through 
four years of hell. In St. Louis, they 
both got work on the Philadelphia, 
Steve as pilot, O’Shean in charge of the 
engine room. They heard that Rolf had 
just left St. Louis bound for New Or- 
leans. So they- headed down the river 
with one purpose—to find Cass Rolf. 

A few hours out of St. Louis they 
had caught up with the Texas Star, 
Steve’s old boat that Rolf had stolen. 
The two men looked across the river 
and recognized each other, Rolf, the 
great riverboat pilot who had taught 
Steve his trade, and then knifed him in 
the back when he was away at war— 
and Kent, the younger man, war-sick 
and eaten by a hatred worse than can- 
cer. 

Cass Rolf had Jaughed at him across 
the Big Muddy, given a blast on his 
whistle and shown him the Texas Star’s 
heels. Steve called down to the engine 
room on his tube for more speed. With- 
in an hour, word had flashed up and 
down the river from St. Louis to New 
Orleans, that a race was on between 
the two boats. 

All the odds had been against Steve 
Kent. The Big Muddy changed con- 
Stantly, her sand bars shifted over 


night and new wrecks made death traps 
below her treacherous surface. Steve 
had picked up information from other 
pilots in St. Louis, but still he had been 
away for four years, and Rolf had 
been on the river hauling supplies for 
the yankees. Steve had to feel his way, 
while the older man traveled a course 
he knew like the back of his hand. 


In spite of this, Steve had kept up 
with the other boat; and when they got 
near the lower port in the wider, safer 
river, Mike O’Shean put a flat iron on 
the safety valve, piled in resinous pine 
wood and gave the rickety Philadelphia 
a burst of speed that would have won 
her the race if it had not been for the 
fire that broke out amidships. 


Up in the pilot house, Steve had 
grimly stood at the wheel: He had cared 
little about racing with Cass Rolf, but, 
he knew Rolf’s pride as the fastest pi- 
lot on the Mississippi, the man who had 
never been beaten in a race. Steve 
would have enjoyed rubbing the man’s 
pride in the dirt before he killed him. 

Then, the fire lost the race for the 
Philadelphia. 


T WASN’T hard to figure out what 

had happened. Their first mate, an 
ignorant, pig-faced» brute who went by 
the name of Peel Brogan had worked 
under Rolf many times. He knew bets 
were flying thick and fast and that 
Cass had no doubt wagered consider- 
able money with gamblers over on the 
other boat. He knew, too Cass Rolf’s 
tremendous pride in his unbeaten rec- 
ord. His small brain had sluggishly fig- 
ured out that Rolf might pay a gen- 
erous bonus to a man who would help 
him win the race. Whereas, if the 
Philadelphia won the race, Peel Brogan 
stood to earn only his wages as first 
mate. So, Brogan had taken it upon 
himself to start the fire, Then, Steve 
figured, as soon as the Philadelphia 
docked, Brogan had scurried off her 
and headed for the Texas Star where 
he was probably this moment bragging 
to Rolf that he had started the fire. 
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Now the two men strode up the 
Texas Star’s gangplank, Steve with his 
hand brushing the Colt sixgun strapped 
on his hip, and O’Shean, brandishing 
his capstan’s bar. 

Steve looked over the clean, white 
lines of the Texas Star. She was an 
elegant, beautiful lady, with thick red 
carpeting in her cabins, a saloon with 
- a mahogany bar and great cut-glass 
chandeliers and a luxurious pilot 
house. She was one of the prettiest 
boats on the river and it had taken 
Steve years of hard work to pay for 
her. He touched her railing and a lump 
came in his throat. Then his jaws knot- 
ted with hatred for the man who had 
taken her away from him. 

“Come on, Mike,” Steve swore. He 
put one foot on her lower deck. The 
moment he did, a bullet buzzed angrily 
past his ear, as a-rifle cracked some- 
where. 

Steve stepped back on the gang- 
plank, looked up to the texas deck 
where the first mate stood with a rifle 
in his hands. “People come aboard this 
boat only by invitation, Mister,” the 
first mate of the boat called down to 
him. “You ain’t been invited.” 

Steve swore at him. “I’m inviting 
myself.” He put his foot back on the 
deck and another bullet hummed past 
him, this one so close it riffled his hair. 

Mike O’Shean touched his sleeve. 
“Easy, boy; he’s got the drop on us. 
There’s probably others staked out with 
guns trained on us. They’d cut us to 
ribbons before we got two feet.” 

Steve nodded and moved reluctantly 
back to the gangplank. “You can tell 
your yellow-livered boss, Cass Rolf, 
that I came to call,” Steve said to the 
man on the texas deck. “When he 
works up enough guis to meet me 
without his private army, FH be in 
town!” 

The first mate answered his words 
with a flat, hard laugh. 

__ As Steve was leaving, he saw his own 
traitorous first mate, Peel Brogan, 
peering throuch a window in the nmilat 


house. “Brogan,” Kent yelled up at 
him, “‘there’s no place on this river that 
can hide you well enough so’s I won’t 
find you and beat the hide off you!” 
Brogan swaggered out of the pilot 
house and sneered down at the two on 
the gangplank. “If you think you're 
man enough to do that, mister, you can 
meet me at the Seaman’s Bar tonight.” 
Steve nodded grimly. “PH be there.” 


“You can bring that shanty Trish __ 


rivertramp that calls himself an engi- 
neer along, too,” Brogan added. 

O’Shean blistered the deck with a 
string of dock-wolloper swear words 
and heaved the capstan’s bar at Bro- 
gan. The mate ducked and missed get- 
ting his brains spattered on the pilot 
house by scant inches. His face dark 
with anger, Brogan shook a huge fist 
down at the engineer. “I’ll take care of 
you men at the Seaman’s Bar tonight!” 

O’Shean and Kent walked away 
from the decks, down to the quaint city 
of wrought iron decorated balconies 
and tree shaded patios. They walked 
through narrow streets, between build- 
ings that reflected French and Spanish 
architecture of the past century. 

“That Rolf,” O’Shean grumbled. “I 
knew he was a rat, but I didn’t think 
he was so yellow hed be after hirin’ 
hisself a private army to hide behind. 
Surely he knows the day’ll have to 
come when he’s got to be facin’ you, 
Steve.” 

“Whatever Cass Rolf is, he ain’t 
yellow,’ Steve Kent said. “He had 
probably left the Texas Star before we 
got to her and put a guard on deck to 
keep us off the boat. He’s around town 
somewhere.” 

O’Shean’s steps slowed as they 
passed a saloon. He moistened his dry 
lips with his tongue as he shot a long- 
ing glance at the cool interior out of 
which issued a clink of glasses. 

One side of Steve’s mouth lifted in a 
smile. “O’Shean, go in there and take 
care of your thirst. PI meet you at the 
Seaman’s Bar tonight.” 

O’Shean nodded smacking’ his Hne 
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“You be careful, Steve. Sure an’ if Rolf 
is in town, the rat’d be likely to put 
a bullet in your back out of the dark- 
ness of an alley.” 


Steve Kent walked on alone, mem- 
ories tugging at him from every fa- 
miliar street corner. He passed the old 
Opera House and remembered that 
first night he had seen Emily Latour 
here, coming out on the walk, her 
cheeks flushed, laughing with the 
young Creoles around her. Steve had 
just finished his pilot training under 
Rolf, and had gotten his license. He’d 
walked down the street with a little 
Swagger, because there was no man 
more respected or admired in the West, 
than a riverboat pilot. 


Emily had looked up with her dark 
eyes and their gaze met and held. He 
had followed her carriage home to see 
where she lived-and the next day he 
had called on her. 


He remembered that first night he 
kissed her in the moon drenched patio. 
The air was heavy with the perfume of 
magnolia blossoms. She had been warm 
and alive in his arms and the moon- 
light had been like silver poured 
across the valley and curves of her 
bosom. When their lips met, her full 
red mouth was like the taste of exotic 
fruit. She got in his blood with a kind 
of fever that was stronger than his 
need for the river. 


That night, he remembered her low, 
throaty laugh, soft against his cheek. 
“You’re in love with me, Steve Kent 
and what’s worse, I’m in love with you. 
- But be careful; I’m a selfish woman. 
I think it only fair to warn you that 
Pm not like other women...” 


He had heard rumors about her. 
There was talk that more than one man 
had died in a duel fought over her 
capricious love. But it was spring and 
the perfume of the magnolias was sweet 
and her lips were like hot syrup so he 
had chosen to ignore her thinly veiled 
warning. 


Per WAS the year before the start 

of the war. That year he made a 
down payment on his boat, the Texas 
Star. He took her far up the Missouri, 
to Fort Benton on long, dangerous 
hauls to meet the payments on her 
bank note. Then, in the early months 
of the war, he had run Union block- 
ades with her and finished paying for 
her with contraband cargo. When New 
Orleans and Vicksburg fell and the riv- 
er was in the hands. of the Union, he 
left the boat in Emily Latour’s name 
and joined the Southern forces with 
Mike O’Shean. 

Now he was back and the years that 
had passed since he last saw Emily 
seemed like a dream. 

He walked down the narrow streets, 
along the banquettes, making in- 
quiries as he went, until he found the 
house where Emily was now living with 
her husband, Cass Rolf. Then he stood 
before it, gazing up at the closed, green 
shutters. His hand touched the hard, 
bone grip of his sixgun and the corners 
of his mouth drew down. He threw his 
cigar in a sewer ditch and walked up 
on the porch. 

He rapped at the door and waited. 
Presently there was the sound of foot- 
steps in the hall. Then the door opened 
and Emily looked up at him. 

For a long moment she did not 
speak. Then, her eyes widened and 
grew darker, like twin pools stained 
with night. Her hand went to her long 
white throat and her cheeks paled. 
What are you doing here?” she gasped. 
“Get out!” : 

With a chill smile on his lips, Kent 
shoved her aside and went into the 
house. He looked around him at the 
elegance of gleaming mahogany furni- 
ture, costly velvet drapes, deep carpets 
and glittering chandeliers. He thought 
of the gutted homes he had seen, the 
hungry people and the ragged soldiers 
without enough food or clothes for so 
long. The look in his eyes made the 
woman shudder. _- a 

“Why did you come back?” she 
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whispered, fascinated by the look in 
his eyes. - 

“T came back to get some things that 
belonged to me,” Steve Kent said soft- 
ly. “Do you remember, Emily?” 

“Get out,” she said raggedly. “Cass 
will be home soon. He’ll kill you.” 

“That'll be nice,’ Kent said. “I 
think I'll wait. I think I’ll wait here to 
see Rolf.” 

“Listen,” she said, pushing shaky 
fingers into her hair, “you have to un- 
derstand how it was, Steve. The war 
and everything—it was all mixed up, 
horrible. We thought you were dead; 
we really did. Word came back to us 
that you had been killed.” Her face 
was shiny with perspiration. 

Slowly, he began moving toward 
her, “Yes?” he murmured. “So you de- 
cided to marry Cass Rolf and give him 
my steamboat. It wasn’t doing you any 
good, tied up at the docks. I signed the 
papers over to you, hoping the Yankees 
wouldn’t confiscate her and she’d be 
waiting for me if I came back. So you 
had a steamboat, but it wasn’t making 
money for you, tied up that way. You 
don’t like having things that don’t 
make money for you, do you, Emily? 
You decided if you married Rolf, the 
best pilot on the river, you and he 
could make a fortune by turning tail 
and working with the Yankees. It was 
a nice alliance, you and Cass. Both of 
you, loving that almighty gold better 
than God, honor or love...” 

While he talked, Steve had moved to- 
ward her and she had backed until she 
was against a wall. Cornered, she sud- 
denly lashed out at him like a spitting 
wildcat. She clawed and beat at him 
until he grabbed her wrists. Her black 
hair came undone and tunibled over 
her face. She struggled with him, tear- 
ing her dress. Then he threw her head 
back and kissed her. 

He took his time about it. When he 
had finished, he threw her, panting and 
disheveled on a couch. > 

He stood over her, breathing hard. 
“I’m going out to find Cass, now,” he 


said. “When I do, Tm going to kill 


‘him. Then I’m going to take back the 


Texas Star, and you. You’re my wom- 
an, Emily Latour, and don’t forget it!” 

He turned and walked out of the 
house. She screamed invectives after 
him until he was out of earshot. 

Kent dabbed at her claw marks on 
his cheek with a handkerchief. He 
stood on a far corner, watching the 
house, waiting for Cass Rolf to put in 
an appearance. But, though he stood 
there patiently until the late afternoon 
shadows lengthened into dusk, Rolf did 
not show up. Finally, Kent decided 
that Cass, knowing Steve was in town, 
was staying away from the house on 
purpose. Rolf knew Steve would come 
there looking for him and he was try- 
ing to avoid a gun fight with his young- 
er ex-pupil. 

When it was finally dark, Kent 
walked down town to a hotel where he 
rented a room. He got cleaned up and 
then strolled to Antoine’s on St. Louis 
street for supper. He had a leisurely 
meal, smoked a cigar. Then he went 
over to the Seaman’s Bar. 

As yet, neither Mike O’Shean nor 
Peel Brogan had showed up. Steve sat 
at a table and had an after dinner liq- 
uor. The place was filled with boatmen, 
pilots and men of the river. It catered 
to the more elite of the riverboat crews, 
the officers and owners. The air was 
thick with smoke. A tinny piano was 
playing loudly. At regular intervals a 
French girl in a scanty costume came 
out and stood beside the piano and 
sank risque songs in cajun French. 

Steve had been there a half hour 
when he saw two old men come into the 
place and peer around. They were 
dressed in long black shiny broadcloth 
frock coats, sober colored trousers, 
and high standing collars and dark 
neckties, the customary dress of busi- 
ness men of the day. Both men were in ` 
their sixties. One was rolly polly, with 
a shiny bald pate and a pink coun- 
tenance. The other was a wisp of a man 
who blinked near-sightedly over the 
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gold rims of his spectacles. They had 
neat white goatees, long sideburns and 
looked like physicians. 


They looked the place over until 


they spied Steve, then came directly to 
his table. 


Pe ROLLY-POLLY one addressed 
Steve first. “You, Sir, are Mr. Steve 
Kent, is that not so?” 

Steve admitted that was so. 

The old fellow bobbed his head. 
“My name, Mr. Kent, is Frank Pey- 
chaud. This is my partner, Alee Du- 
pree.” 

Steve shook hands with both the 
men. 

“You don’t remember us, Steve,” 
Alec Dupree said, taking a seat beside 
his partner at Steve’s table. “But we 
used to see you down on Iberville 
Street a good deal before the war, when 
you were a youngster just learning to 
be a riverboat pilot. We own a little 
apothecary shop there. I .believe you 
came in once in a while to have a pre- 
scription filled.” 

Steve nodded and said that he re- 
called the place. 

“To make a long story short, Mr. 
Kent,” Frank Peychaud continued, 
“Alec and I have grown tired of the 
drug business.” 

“Yes,” Dupree chimed in excitedly. 
“We want to buy a steamboat and we'd 
like to engage you to help us pick out a 
good boat, and then pilot her for us.” 

“What do you say, Mr. Kent?” 
Peychaud asked anxiously, leaning 
over the table. “We know you are one 
of the best pilots on this river and we 
understand that you are unemployed 
at the moment. We will make it very 
much worth your while. We might 
even,” he added, “make you a part 
owner,” 

“Yes indeed,” his spindly partner, 
Dupree broke in again. “Won't you 
consider it, Steve?” 

Kent smiled at the old gentlemen’s 
enthusiasm. “I regret to say that I have 
some unfinished business in New Or- 


leans at the present, gentlemen. I’m 
not considering taking on any kind of 
employment until it is settled—” - 

“But,” Frank Peychaud urged, “if 
it is settled in the near future...” 

Just than Steve caught sight of a 
burly man elbow his way into the place 
through the swinging doors. Steve 
looked at the short cropped hair, the 
thick shoulders and long, ape-like arms 
of the first mate, Peel Brogan, who had - 
set fire to the Philadelphia. Kent put 
down his liquor glass. “Gentlemen,” he 
said, “part of that unfinished business 
has just walked through the door. I’m 
afraid you must excuse me for the rest 
of the night. If I change my mind about 
your proposition, IIl come by your 
drug store. Now Pd advise you to leave 
this place right away.” 

He turned and walked over to where 
Peel Brogan stood. 


~ 2 


HORTER than 
Steve Kent by a 
head, Brogan was a 
square-built, power- 
ful man with huge 
shoulders and a pair 
of arms that could 
wrap around a five 
i Er hundred pound cot- 
f! FARW ton bale and lift it 

ANI inches off the floor. 
He ran his deck crews with thunderous 
curses and a smashing fist. Along the 
river, Peel Brogan was one of the most 
feared and hated first mates that a 
deck hand could work under. He had 
killed several husky stevedores with 
his bare hands and for that reason few 
boat owners wanted to hire him. 

Steve knew he was going to have his 
hands full for the next few minutes. He 
was taller than Brogan, but the mate 
outweighed him by fifty pounds. 

“Well,” Brogan sneered, “I didn’t 
think you’d have the courage to meet 
me here. What’s on your mind, Mis- 
ter?” E 
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“Vou deliberately started a fire on 
the Philadelphia today,’ Steve said 
through his teeth, advancing slowly to 
where Brogan waited. “You did it to 
keep us from winning the race, hoping 
your old boss, Rolf, would give you a 
bonus.” 

Brogan chuckled deeply. “That’s a 
pretty tough charge, Mister; you bet- 
ter be willin’ to back it up with some 
action!” 

Steve told him that he was. 

Brogan swung his head at the door, 
“Then, suppose we go outside and set- 
tle this argument. No sense in bustin’ 
up the man’s furniture here.” Brogan 
turned and lumbered out of the saloon. 

Too infuriated to be cautious, Steve 
slapped the swinging doors open and 
followed Brogan out to the street. If 
he had been a little cooler, he would 
have been suspicious; a man like Bro- 
gan never fought on even terms when 
he could help it. But Steve was giving 
that little thought at the moment; all 
he wanted to do was get his hands on 
the treacherous mate. 

Out in the street, Brogan swung 
around. Candles in the sidewalk lamps 
and pine torches held by some men in 
the street cast a ruddy, flickering glow 
over the scene. Out of the shadows, 
some sullen faced men moved toward 
them. 

“Here he is, boys,’ Brogan swag- 
gered, the bloated planes of his sun 


blistered face darkened by shadows. 


“Here’s the smart pilot, Steve Kent, 
that can’t take loosin’ a race like a 
man. He’s been tellin’ it in every bar in 
town that the Texas Star cheated him 
outa the race—that every man aboard 
the Texas Star is yellow and unfair. I 
oughta know because I served under 
him all the way down from St. Louie 
and I know what he said.” 

The deck crewmen of the Texas Star 
moved toward Steve in a body, their 
- faces flushed with liquor. A low rum- 
bling came irom them, the sound of a 


mob whipping itself to action. Steve 
FS SS 6S Pe at ea ay 5 Be Seems Sy ae = SSS 


had done. All day, the bully, afraid to 
face Steve in a fair fight, had been 
taking the Texas Star crewmen around 
to bars, soaking them in whisky and 
filling them with lies about Steve until 
he had them in a lynching mood. Then 
he brought them down here to do his 
fighting for him. 

Steve watched the mob converge on 
him. They were big men, all of them, 
men who stoked boilers with heavy 
cordwood and heaved cotton bales 
around the docks. Their muscles rip- 
pled in the flickering light. In their 
hands were clubs and knives. They’d 
make short work of him, in their pres- 
ent mood. 


TEVE BRACED himself, and his 

hand moved down toward his re- 
volver. He’d stop a few of them before 
they mobbed him; after that he’d be 
done for. Greater than the fear of 
death so close at hand, was a deep re- 
gret in him that he would have to die 
without settling his account with Cass 
Rolf and Emily. 

Then Steve heard another sound. 

It came from the other end of the 
street, behind him. It began as a mur- 
mur and swelled until it reached 
through the liquor-thickened wits of 
the Texas Star mob and they looked up 
at it. 

Steve was afraid to take his eyes off 
the men before him, even for a second. 
But then he distinguished an Irish 
whisky tenor singing amidst the rising 
sound and a smile touched his lips. He 
flicked a glance behind him, then, and 
the smile widened into a grin. 

Mike O’Shean was coming down the 
street, roaring drunk, with a shilelagh 
in his hand and the crew of the Phila- 
delphia at his heels. His red hair was 
standing up all over his head in tufts 
and he was reeling with every other 
step and taking whistling swipes at the 
night air with his cudgel. All the while 
he was singing an old Irish tune that 


his clan had howled when they went 
intà heatsla an tha nA CAN 


aa 
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Once, at Vicksburg, Steve had seen 


Mike wade into a whole Union artillery ~ 


gun crew with that same shilelagh in 
his hands and the same song on his 
lips and send the lot of them scatter- 
isg with cracked skulls. 

Now, the two boat-crews met in the 
middle of the street with the impact 
of two steamboats running head on out 
in the river. The night was split wide 
open with the sound of men cursing, 
the smash of fist against bone and the 
howl of the injured. In the thick of 
the fray was Mike O’Shean, standing 
spraddle-legged, wielding his club with 
deadly accuracy. - 

Steve ran after Peel Brogan who was 
hightailing it away and hauled him 
back by the scruff of his neck. He 
drove a fist into Brogan’s midsection 
and the blow bounced off as if it had 
struck the side of a cow. Mixed fear 
and rage contorting his face, Brogan 
hit back, a huge fist the size of a Vir- 
ginia ham. It connected with Steve’s 
cheek bone, driving him back, one side 
of his face numbed. Steve plowed in 
again and the two big men stood toe 
to toe, slugging it out. 

There was a lot of punishing, brute 
force behind Peel Brogan’s hairy fists. 
A coward at heart, he was, nevertheless, 
dangerous like a cornered rat. Steve’s 
face was numb. Blood had run from a 
cut eyebrow into one eye, half blind- 
ing him. More than one of his ribs 
had been cracked by the mate’s fear 
crazed strength, 

Steve’s fists, though were doing the 
most damage. They were hard and 
fast like greased lightning and they 
Stung like rocks pelting Brogan’s face 
and body. The mate’s nose and mouth 
had dissolved into a bloody pulp. He 
was wheezing and gasping for the 
breath that had been knocked out of 
his midsection by Steve’s twisting up- 
percuts. Twice, he went down on one 
knee, but came up again, flailing with 
his big fists. Finally, Steve had backed 

im up on the banquette in front of 
the saloon’s front plate glass window. 


Behind the window, there were rows 
of faces, the men in the saloon, watch- 
ing the free-for-all out in the street. 
Steve caught Brogan with a hard left 
punch to his solar plexus. The mate 
doubled over the blow, purple-faced. 
Then Steve swung a tremendous round 
house blow that started at his ankle. It 
caught Brogan on the point of his jaw, 
lifted him off his feet and threw him, 
arms flailing, into the plate glass win- 
dow. He went through it, in a shower 
of glass, landing inside the saloon 
across a domino table, splintering it. 
He lay there for a while in the wreck- 
age of the table and then he rolled 
Over and crawled away, whimpering 
like a frightened hound, all through 
with fighting for the night. 

Steve stood on the walk, swaying 
and panting, blood running down the 
side of his face. He wiped it out of his 
eye with the back of his hand and then 
plowed into the main fight to help 
Mike O’Shean. 

At that minute a detachment of cav- 
alry came galloping down the street 
and put an end to the battle. 


THE NEXT morning, Steve Kent 
awoke painfully to the drumming 
of little devils in his head. It took him 
a minute, blinking at the sun stream- 
ing through a barred window to remem- 
ber that he was in jail. In the bunk 
above his, Mike O’Shean, his engineer 
was blissfully sawing wood. Steve 
kicked at the bunk and swore. “You're 
taking the top of my head off with 
that racket, you blasted Irishman!” 


He lay there a minute longer, trying 
to go back to sleep, then gave it up 
and crawled painfully out of his bunk. 
His bruised body was stiff and every 
movement made his cracked ribs grate. 
Dried blood had caked on the side of 
his face, His mouth tasted like a steam- 
boat’s boiler with a month’s accumula- 
tion of river mud in it, He groaned, 
staggered across the concrete floor to 
a washstand and emptied a pitcher of 
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cold water over his throbbing head. 

In the upper bunk, Mike O’Shean 
sat up and looked around bleary-eyed. 
“The Saints preserve us,” he gasped. 
“What're we in for?” 

“As well as I recall,” Steve mut- 
tered, “for disturbing the peace, incit- 
ing a riot, destroying property, drunk- 
en behavior and resisting arrest.” 

“Faith,” Mike swore with pride, 
“did we do all that, now? And resist 
trrest, too?” 

Steve told him that he broke his 
shilelagh over one of the soldier’s head. 

O’Shean asked wistfully if it had 
been a second Lieutenant. 

Steve dried his face on a towel and 
combed his hair. Then he walked to a 
window, folded his arms on the sill and 
gazed down on a quiet New Orleans 
morning scene. Two little boys were 
struggling along a walk with a heavy 
bucket of water between them. A bug- 
gy clip-clopped by on the cobblestone 
streets. A woman came out of her 
house with a pail of slop, threw it in 
the sewer ditch in front of her house 
and returned to her porch. 

O’Shean got out of the bunk and 
washed his face. “Do you have any 
idea what our fine’ll be?” 

“More money than well have,” 
Steve muttered. He realized that he was 
pounding his fist slowly and steadily 
against one of the bars. He turned 
away from the window, rubbing his 
skinned knuckles. By the time they got 
out, Roth Kobe would have his boat 
loaded and be far up the river again. 


“Wonder when they serve break- 


fast?” Mike grumbled. “There’s noth- 
ing like a good fight to give a man an 
appetite.” = 

Steve heard a key grate in the cell 
door. “Maybe that’s it now,” he said. 


Te DOOR opened, and the jailor 
came in. He was the kind of man 
who kicked and cursed his run-of-the- 
mill prisoners, but, he showed a degree 
of respect for Steve because he was a 


riverboat pilot. “Gentlemen,” he said, 
“vour fines have been paid. You can 
leave now, if you’re ready.” 

Steve stared at the man in disbelief. 
Then he looked at Mike and Mike 
looked at him, their faces perplexed. 
“Who paid the fine?” Steve asked the 
jailor, 

The man shrugged. “Reckon you'll 
find out when you collect your person- 
al belongin’s at the desk. I just got my 
orders to turn you out, that’s all.” 

In the front office of the jail, thei 
personal effects were returned and they 
were freed with a stern reprimand from 
the officer in charge. “Just keep out of 
any more trouble, that’s all. We’ve got 
our hands full enough with these car- 
petbaggers and Confederate veterans 
fighting on every street corner, without 
you rivermen making things worse 
with your squabbles.” He jabbed a pen 
toward a closed door. “Go in that ante- 
room before you leave. The person who 
paid your fine wants to talk with you 
in there.” 

They walked across the concrete 
floor. 

“D’ye suppose now that black-heart- 
ed owner of the Philadelphia relented 
and come down to bail the best pilot 
and engineer his tub ivver had, outa 
the calaboose?” 

Steve said that he doubted it. He 
opened the door to the ante room, 
stepped across the threshold, then 
froze, his mouth slightly agape. 

The woman seated at a chair raised 
her wide gray eyes. She nodded cooly. 
“Good morning, Captain Kent,” she 


‘greeted in a well modulated, throaty 


voice. 

She was a beautiful woman in her 
early twenties. An aristocratic family 
background showed in the fine lines of 
her face and the upward tilt of her 
chin. 

She was dressed in a cocoa brown 


-costume with a white blouse, a Figaro 


jacket and a Swiss belt trimmed with 
black braid and pendants. White pet- 
ticoat flounces peeked out from the 


re 
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hem of her hooped skirt. Her hat, a 
saucy affair with a small rolling brim 
and a drooping ostrich plume perched 
with a stylish forward rake on a mass 
of blonde curls. 

Steve recovered his manners and 
bowed. “At your service, Ma’m.” 

“Please take a chair, Captain,” the 
girl said in the same cool, poised voice. 
Then she introduced herself, “My 
name is Lucy Furman.” 

Steve in turn introduced Mike 

*O’Shean who had followed him into the 

room. Then he apologized for their ap- 
pearance. “They don’t furnish barbers 
to their guests here,” Steve smiled rue- 
fully, touching his unshayen cheeks. 

She waved that away with an im- 
patient flick of her hand. “I’ve come 
to talk business, Captain.” When Steve 
was seated, she went on crisply. “I am 
going to state my proposition as direct- 
ly as I can, But, I must necessarily 
tell you something of my background 
first. My father was George Furman; 
does that name mean anything to 
you?” 


GTEVE RUBBED his chin reflective- 

ly. “Seems I’ve heard that name 
around this town. He was in the fur 
business as I recall.” 

“He came from an old Mississippi 
plantation family, Captain Kent. He 
was a speculator and a dreamer. In re- 
cent years he opened a fur company 
with a partner, Howard Martin, and it 
became his most successful venture. 
Father, though, had a blind spot about 
human nature. He trusted everybody, 
most of all his partner, Martin, I never 
could make him see that Howard Mar- 
tin was a crook, out to grab more than 
his share of the company’s profits at 
every turn.” 

She drew a deep breath. “But to get 
back to the facts that concern us now; 
last year father put a large sum of 
money, almost his entire fortune into 
a trapping expedition that he sent up 
the Missouri to the Northwest after 


furs. Since Howard put no money into 
the expedition, they had agreed that 
father would get the largest percentage 
of profits out of this particular deal.” 

Her gaze fell to her hands now fold- 
ed in her lap. “Father died this winter, 
before the expedition was to return 
with their furs.” Then she glanced up 
at Steve again and her eyes were blaz- 
ing with venom. “I never trusted How- 
ard Martin, never as long as he was 
Dad’s partner. Now I have found that 
my distrust of the man was justified. 
I have definite proof that he has hired 
a steamboat to go up the Missouri to 
meet that expedition and get his hands 
on the furs, first. If he does, I will 
never get the share of the profits that 
rightfully belonged to Dad. TIl be 
lucky if I get anything at all.” 

Steve asked her permission to light 
a cigar. He puffed on it thoughtfully. 
“If you'll pardon me, Ma’m, I’m still 
kinda vague as to what all this has to 
do with you coming down to spend 
good money on bailing out a couple of 
boatmen you never saw before in your . 
life?” 

“Pm coming to that now,” she an- 
swered. “You see, I want to send a 
boat of my own up the Missouri to get 
to those furs before Howard reaches 
them. I have made many inquiries 
around the docks and at the Pilot’s 
Association. The only pilot that they 
all agreed could navigate that far up 


the Missouri, beside the one Howard 


Martin has hired, was you, Captain. 
They said you had been up there the 
summer before the war. I understood 
that you were bringing the Philadelphia 
down from St. Louis this week. I have 
been waiting for you to arrive. Word 
reached me about the trouble you had 
last night and so I had to come here 
to find you.” 

Steve wondered why she called him 


~ “Captain.” He had not been addressed 


in that manner since he lost his own 
boat. He started to interrupt, but she 
raised her hand. “Please, let me finish 
before you say anything.” She leaned 
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forward. “I don’t have enough money 
to buy a boat. But if you could help 
me interest a boat owner in this propo- 
sition and if you would pilot his boat 
up the Missouri, past Fort Benton to 
those furs, I could make both you and 
the boat owner rich. The furs waiting 
for us up there are worth a king’s 
ransom.” 

Steve let the cigar smoke ribbon 
from his lips. “Well, Ma’m, there are 
possibilities that you could interest 
a boat owner in this trip, all right. 
Trade on the river is badly shot right 
now. A boat owner wouldn’t be riskin’ 
anything because even if we didn’t get 
to those furs of yours in time, there 
is still the passenger trade from Fort 
Benton to haul back. If a boat left 
now, it would get there about in time 
to bring back the miners who don’t 
want to spend a winter up there. So, 
in either event, the boat would profit 
from the trip, and you, of course, 
would pay the expenses going.” 

Her eyes shone triumphantly. 
“Then you'll do it, Captain?” 


TEVE AROSE. “I’m sorry, Ma’m; 

I didn’t say that. I’m afraid you'll 
have to find another pilot. I have busi- 
ness to settle in this town and I’m 
not going anywhere until I tend to it.” 
He bowed. “I’m grateful for you payin’ 
our fines, and if you'll give us a couple 
of days, Ma’m, we’ll return the money 
it cost you.” With that he turned and 
started to the door. 

“Just a minute, Captain,” the girl’s 
voice spoke coolly behind him. “I know 
all about that unfinished ‘business’ of 
yours, I spent quite a bit of time and 
money checking into you before I de- 
cided you would be the man for this 
trip. You see, I know about the boat 
you lost, the Texas Star, about Emily 
Latour and Cass Rolf. If you'll pardon 
_ me, Captain, you were a damn fool for 
trusting any woman with an expensive 
thing like a steamboat!” 

Steve whirled, his face flushing with 
anger. But the girl remained as poised 


and calm as if she were presiding at 
a meeting of the women’s Missionary 
Aid. She said, “You'll make the trip, 
all right, Captain. You will if you ever 
want to settle your little affair with 
Rolf. You see, the boat my father’s 
partner, Howard Martin, hired to go 
after those furs is the Texas Star. Cass 
Rolf took her out of the harbor early 
this morning with his wife on board. 
By now he’s well on his way to the up- 
per waters of the Missouri...” 


„3m 


TEVE KENT and 
Mike O’Shean 
pushed open the 
door of the small, 
musty drug shop 
on Iberville street. 
-They walked into 
the place and nod- 
ded at the two 
: old white-whiskered 
= a gentlemen sitting 
glumly behind the counter. 

“You boys still interested in buying 
a steamboat?” Steve asked. 

Frank Peychaud and Alec Dupree 
stared at him, their mouths falling 
open. Then they looked at each other. 
Then they scurried around the counter 
and grabbed Steve’s hand. After giv- 
ing it a thorough wringing, they 
pumped Mike O’Shean’s freckled paw. 
“Wait until I get my hat,” Alec Du- 
pree cried gleefully. 

They went down to the docks and 
nosed around the beats for sale. By 
noon they had found one that satisfied 
Steve, both as to construction and 
price. 

She was, first of all, a long boat 
with sharp lines—which meant she 
would be a fast boat, though her 
freight capacity would be smaller. She 
was a stern wheeler, too. Steve had 
the lower river boatman’s prejudice 
against stern wheelers, but he knew 
these hind kickers drew less water than 
the side wheelers, Therefore, she’d be 


Aaa! 
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a better boat to take into the shallow 
upper Missouri. 

O’Shean came up from the engine 
room wiping his hands on a bundle 
of waste rags, nodding his approval on 
what he’d seen down there. “She has 
two good high pressure engines,” he 
proclaimed, “and a triple boiler. She’s 
got a stout heart, my lad.” 

Steve and his engineer walked aft 
on the texas deck and gazed down at 
the stern paddles. Steve swore. “It'll 
feel unnatural not to have the wheels 
on the side. But she’ll draw a third to 
two thirds less water than a side 
wheeler.” 

“Sute an’ she will that,” O’Shean 
agreed. “And she has one of them new 
fangled balanced rudders so she'll out 
“maneuver the Texas Star. Rolf may 
outrun us on the big river, but he’ll 
ground his boat on the Missouri be- 
fore we will this one. You could open 
a keg of beer and float this hull on 
the suds, Stevie.” 

Kent agreed with that. “Well, let’s 
go talk to those two old pill-rollers. 
I want them to know what they’re let- 
ting themselves in for. Running a 
steamboat is a shade different from 
an apothecary shop,” 


AHE DUPREE and his partner, 

Frank Peychaud were in the 
pilot house having more fun than two 
kids at a circus. Alec was standing be- 
hind the wheel and Frank was pulling 
the whistle cord. 

Steve sat on a leather upholstered 
couch and lit a cigar. “Well, she’s a 
sound boat,” he told them; “and from 
an investment standpoint, you can get 
her for a bargain. Furthermore, I’ve 
already got a freight customer for you 
which might bring in a good profit 
` from the first trip up the Missouri. 
But I want to be sure you understand 
that operating a steamboat is a finan- 
cial gamble, and you could lose your 
life’s savings overnight.” 

He then proceeded to give them a 
- lecture on the hazards of riverboat 


ownership. He pointed out the uncer- 
tainty of a free lance operator’s profit 
when competing with the packet and 
line services. They might, he said, 
make a fortune in one haul—or they 
may operate at a steady loss for five 
years, until all their money was used 
up. Going up the Missouri was risky 
business; they could run aground, or 
hit a sawyer, on their first voyage and 
lose the boat. 

“But if you want me to pilot your 
boat, we’re going to make that Missou- 
ri run,” he added. “I don’t mind tell- 
ing you I have a selfish reason for 
wanting to do it, though PII do every- 
thing in my power to see that you 
make a profit from the trip. Now, 
gentlemen, the decision is yours.” 

The two oldtimers exchanged 
glances, then Peychaud acted as their 
spokesman. “We've already taken all 
that under consideration, Steve. You 
see, we're a couple of old codgers who 
haven’t had much fun out of life. Our 


` stay on this earth is nearing its end 


and we haven’t done a blasted thing 
except roll pills. We’ve never even got 
married. All right, maybe we'll lose 
our shirts,” He shrugged. “In a few 
more years it won’t matter, anyway; 
at least we’ll have been in on one ad- 
venture before we die.” 


“I expect,” Alec Dupree added, 
gazing through the window, up the 
winding river with a dreamy look in 
his old eyes, “that we may live more 
on that trip to the Missouri than we 
did in the thirty years that we spent 
being bored in our shop on Iberville 
Street.” Then he turned to Steve. “Do 
you think,” he asked shyly, “that you 
might let me steer the boat one time?” 


(Q) SHEAN went with the two old 

men to sign the papers on the 
boat. Steve contacted the Furman 
woman, told her to be ready to sail 
by midnight. Then he spent the rest 
of the afternoon signing on his crew. 
By sundown, the crew was aboard the 
boat and O’Shean was stoking the boil- 
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ers, getting up a head of steam. At ex- 
actly eleven-thirty, Steve mounted the 


stairs to the pilot house, gave an order - 


through his speaking tube, and 
gripped the wheel as the rear paddles 
egan churning. 

When they were well out in the 
river, headed upstream, Lucy Furman 
came up to the pilot house. 

“Rolf has a good sixteen hour start 
on you,” she said. 

Steve spun the wheel, put his foot 
against a lower spoke and lit a cigar 
while the boat changed its course and 
followed closer to the bank. “We'll 
catch him,” he answered. ‘Rolf 
doesn’t know he’s being chased; he 
won’t be trying to make any real race 
- out of it until we’re on his heels.” 

“Don't you be too sure he doesn’t 
know we’re following him. Remember, 
there’s a small fortune at stake, Cap- 
tain,” the Furman girl said. “Howard 
Martin is the kind of man who thinks 
of all the angles. He probably has had 
agents watching me in New Orleans 
and the next time the Texas Star stops 
for fuel, there’ll be a telegram waiting 
for it.” 

Steve watched the black bank with 
practiced eyes. “He may get to the 
Missouri before we do, but we have 
a better boat for shallow water. We’ll 
get to those furs for you, Miss Fur- 
man.” 

She was standing near an open 
window. The breeze off the river 
played with the golden strands of her 
hair. Moonlight bathed the long white 
curve of her throat with platinum. 
“And then,” she said softly, “you will 
extch up with Cass Rolf, and one of 
vou will be killed.. 

Steve did not answer. It irritated 
him that the woman knew so much 
about his private life. 

They were silent for a while, listen- 
ing to the steady throb of the engines 
below them, the splash of the paddle 
_ wheel behind and the croaking of frogs 
on the bank. 

With practiced eyes, Steve followed 


the course of the river. Faint signs, a 
shadowy clump of chinaberry trees, a 
slight curve in the bank, indiscernible 
to the layman’s eyes, were clear land- 
marks to a riverboat pilot. They 
helped him plot his course to avoid 
dangerous sand bars, submerged 
stumps and wrecks always lurking un- 
der the muddy surface to wreck his 
boat. 

Steve remembered when he had 
been a cub pilot, being initiated into 
the mysteries of the river by the great 
Rolf. He remembered his first trip 
up the river, just a boy beginning to 
shave, how he had marveled at the 
way Rolf could pilot his boat through 
dangerous waters in the blackest night. 
Up and down the river, there had been 
no greater pilot than Rolf. To young 
Steve Kent, he had been a kind of 
God. And when- he’d consented to 
teach Steve the river, every boy from 
St. Louis to New Orleans had turned 
green with envy. Now Steve was on 
his way to kill the man he’d once ad- 
mired and respected so much... 


ceyvou MUST have thought a great 

deal of him at one time,” Lucy 
Furman suddenly said softly, as if 
reading his mind. 

Steve jumped. “Who?” 

She had been looking at the river. 
Now she turned her wide, gray eyes on 
him. “Why, Cass Rolf,” she said. “He 
was your teacher, wasn’t he? Or, so 
I’ve heard.” 

Steve said, “I think you make it 
your business to hear too much. May- 
be you’d better go to your cabin be- 
fore you catch cold in the night air.” 

She raised one eyebrow and her full, 
red lips quirked. She came up to him, 


. laid her hand on his arm. The scented 


fragrance of her nearness touched his 
nostrils. “Am I being reprimanded? 
I’m sorry; perhaps I touched a- sore 
spot.” She turned and left the cabin. 

As she lifted her full skirts to step 


through the door, Steve said, “By the 
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way, we are changing the name of this 
boat. I theught you would like to 
know. We have decided to name her 
the Lucy Purman.” 


She looked at him with surprise 
written in her face. “Why, thank you, 
Captain,” she said huskily; “I con- 
sider that a very great compliment in- 
deed.” 


Steve watched her go down to the 
hurricane deck. She did not retire to 
her cabin, however. Instead, she 
leaned over the railing and watched 
the river slip by. She seemed filled 
with an inner tension and turmoil that 
would not let her sleep. 


For a while, Steve forgot about the 
woman. Going upstream, a pilot kept 
his beat close in to the shore to avoid 
the midstream current that would-slow 
his boat down. Consequently, there 
was more danger of snagging a reef or 
sawyer. It took all of his concentration 
to navigate. 


Presently, his relief pilot came up 
on the texas deck. As was the custom 
with many of the haughty pilots of 
the day, the man was dressed like a 
dandy and wore kid gloves. He was 
a good man, though, and he knew the 
river well. Entering the cabin, he 
stripped off his gloves, nodded at 
Steve and took over at the wheel. It 
wasn’t necessary to give him their lo- 
cation; one glance at the obscure bank 
told him everything he needed to 
know. 


Steve left the pilot house. He was 
tired. He’d been away from the river 
for a long time and because he was a 
little rusty he could not relax at the 
wheel. Before going to his cabin, he 
strolled around the texas deck to get 
some of the tension out of his body. 
Then he went down to the hurricane 
deck. He happened to glance to the 
fore part of the deck and was sur- 
prised to see the Furman girl still at 
the rail. On an impulse, he started in 
her direction to speak to her. Then 


something he saw made him step back 
into the deep shadows of the cabins. 


A DECK HAND was coming around 

the other side of the deck, moving ` 
cautiously up to Lucy Furman. The 
fact that a hand would be on that part 
of the boat at this time was surpriz- - 
ing enough. But the stealthy way he 
was creeping up on the girl was a 
double warning. 


Silently, Steve inched through the 
deep shadows, working his way to- 
ward the girl without giving the other 
man any warning. Then, in a flash, 
the deck hand sprang on the girl. He 
clamped one hand over her mouth, 
cutting off any screams. Moonlight 
flashed on a knife held in his other 
hand. For a moment, the two figures 
struggled silently on the hurricane. 
The Furman girl was putting up a 
game fight for her life, clawing and 
striking her assailant blindly. 


Then Steve covered the distance to 
them in three long-legged strides. His 
big hand grabbed the man’s hair, jerk 
ing his head back so hard his neck 
popped. The deck hand let out a yelp 
of pain, released the girl and swung 
on Steve, slashing with his knife. No 
longer gagged, Lucy screamed once, a 
sharp cry that pierced the still night. 


Steve caught the man’s knife hand 
in his left, twisting the wrist. Then he 
drove a hard right in the man’s face. 
It was so hard that the would-be 
murderer crashed through the hurri- 
cane deck’s posts and railing, sprawled 
out into the night and fell to the main 
deck below with a hoarse scream. He 
hit the deck, spread-eagle and didn’t 
move. - 


Steve turned to the girl. She was 
breathing hard and her teeth were 
chattering with fright. A strand of 
her blonde hair had fallen across her 
face. In the struggle, one shoulder of 
her dress had been half torn off and 
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the rounded curve of her shoulder and 
bosom gleamed whitely in the moon- 
light. She held the torn part of her 
dress to cover herself. “It seems I owe 
you thanks for saving my life,” she 
gasped. 

“I had to sign this crew on in a 
hurry,” Steve apologized; “I guess 
some of them were pretty rough char- 
acters. He must have thought he could 
steal some jewelry off you.” 


She shook her head. “I told you 
Howard Martin wanted those furs 
badly.” 


Steve frowned. Then he swore soft- 
ly. “You think that was one of Mar- 
tin’s men? That he was paid to sign on 
as a deckhand just to get you out of 
the way?” 


She said, “Howard wants those furs 
—and he’s the kind of man who won’t 
stop at murder to get them.” 


: G EYE HOPED to question the girl’s 
assailant, but the fall to the bottom 

deck had broken his back and he died 

without regaining consciousness. 


The rest of the night, Steve slept 
uneasily between his next four hour 
turn at the wheel. If one of the men in 
his crew had been in the employ of 
Howard Martin, there could be others. 
There were a lot of things a man could 
do to wreck a steamboat. Before re- 
turning to the ‘pilot house, Steve 
warned his engineer, O’Shean, to 
keep a watchful eye open, and he also 
put the owners of the boat, Peychaud 
and Dupree on the alert. He told Lucy 
Furman to either stay locked in her 
cabin or to stick in the vicinity of him- 
self, O’Shean, or the old druggists if 
she came on deck. 


To gain time, when they needed 
fuel, they hitched on flatboats wait- 
ing at some of the wood stations for 
boats that were in a hurry. Deck 
hands piled the cordwood on board 
and the barges were unhitched, all in 


a smooth operation that cost only a 
fraction of the time it would have 
taken to dock the steamboat and load 
wood aboard while she was at a stand- 
still. 

After they got further up the river, 
into the Missouri, these refueling sta- 
tions would become scarcer until, as 
they neared Fort Benton, they’d have 
to go ashore and cut their own cord- 
wood. 

Now, though, they were making ex- 
cellent time. From men on the wood 
barges, Steve learned that they had 
cut Cass Rolf’s sixteen hour lead to 
less than five. He expected to sight — 
the Texas Star soon after they got 
into the Missouri. 

Once, O’Shean came up on the texas 
deck to cool off from the heat of his 
boilers. He studied the river marks on 
the shore with a critical eye. “Would 
ye see the likes of that, now! She’s 
fallin’ like water in a barrel with th’ 
bung hole open.” 

Steve grunted. “Were not only 
racin’ Rolf to those furs,” he said. “If 
we don’t make it up there in record 
time, she’ll be too low for us-to get 
back, and this tub will be stranded on 
a sand bar.” 

They kept whittling doggedly at 
Rolf’s lead until, after they were up 
the Missouri a few miles, they stopped 
for wood at a small town and learned 
they were only an hour or so behind 
the Texas Star. 

“We'll catch sight of her sometime 
tonight,” Steve promised Lucy Furman. 

About ten that night, Lucy was in - 
the- pilot-house with Steve, both of 
them straining their eyes against the 
blackness of the night to catch the 
blow from the other boat’s boilers up 
ahead. They rounded a bend and Lucy 
gasped. “Look! Up ahead, Steve.” 

He nodded. “Cram some more wood 
in those boilers, O’Shean,” he called 


down the tube. “Were going to get 


ahead of the Texas Star tonight or 
blow ourselves sky high!” 
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a 


HE Texas Star had 


eo, sighted them, too, 
eo and tried for a new 
f Z YP burst of speed. But, 


ae - as Steve had antici- 
sii pated, his boat could 
a make better time in 
this shallower water. 

Bn Rolf had to keep his 
a: No big side wheeler in 

Micon the middle of the 
stream, fighting the current, constantly 
veering away from the sand bars that 
rubbed her bottom. The Lucy Furman, 
drawing less water, could take greater 
chances passing over shoals and bars. 

Soon, Steve could look across the 
river and see the face of Cass Rolf in 
the lighted pilot-house of the other 
boat. He had not changed in four years. 
His face was still deeply tanned by the 
weather. His black, curly hair was 
streaked gray over the temples and he 
wore a crisp, gray mustache. His teeth 
were tightly clamped on a cigar as he 
tooled his wheel with the sure, sensitive 
touch of the master. He handled a 
steamboat like a conductor drawing 
beautiful music from a great symphony. 

As the boats drew abreast, he 
glanced over at Steve and his teeth 
flashed in a ‘tight grin. 

Suddenly, aboard the Texas Star, a 
gun winked and glass shattered in the 
pilot house. 

“Get down!” Steve shouted to the 
girl. He yelled down his tube for the 
first mate to break out their rifles and 
answer the fire from the other boat. 

Soon, there were flashes of steady 
. gunfire on both steamboats. Steve tried 
te concentrate on navigating the dan- 
gerous stream while Jead buzzed around 
his head like angry hornets and thud- 
ded into the pilot-house walls. 

“That’s Howard Martin’s doings on 
the Texas Star,” the girl cried from her 
crouching position on the floor. “He’s 
_ given them the order to shoot at us.” 


fis 


= 

“I suspect that Rolf seconded the 
motion,” Steve grunted. He loosened 
his sixgun in his belt and headed the 
Lucy Furman closer to the other boat, 
feeling his way over the dangerous bot- 
tom, 

A good riverboat pilot knew by many 
signs when his boat was close to ripping 
its hull open on a hidden rock or shoal. 
The way the boat responded to the rud- 
der, changes in the rhythm of the en- 
gines, the kind of vibrations in the 
superstructure, the imperceptible 
changes in speed as the vessel moved 
from one depth of water to another. A 
slight tug away from an underwater ob- 
struction. 

All these things Cass Rolf had taught 
Steve when he was a cub pilot. The 
long, silent nights that they had stood 
together in the pilot house and Rolf 
had held the wheel between his finger 
tips, with his head tipped slightly to 
one side. “Listen, boy,” he’d said soft- 
ly. “That old boat is talking to you. 
Hear what she says in the rigging? She 
says we're getting too close to a sand 
bar. Look how she’s shying away, like 
a boogered horse .,.” Steve remem- 
bered how Cass had talked half to him- 
self, with his eyes closed, as if in a 
reverie. Sometimes, it seemed that to 
Rolf a steamboat was a living thing 
with a language he could understand. 

Now, Steve had the weird sensation 
that Rolf was standing at his elbow, 
whispering instructions, guiding him 
through every motion. And that was 
crazy because he was going after Cass 
Rolf, to kill him for stealing his girl 
and his boat. 


TEVE WIPED the back of his 
“hand across his eyes. He swung the 
boat even closer te the Texas Star. 
Lucy was screaming at him to pull 
away, that he’d get himself killed. 
Bullets were shattering the glass, 
whipping through the pilot house, 
splintering wood. 

He drew his pistol, laid it across one 
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arm that held the wheel. He fired and 
saw glass fly on the other boat’s pilot 
house. Rolf looked at him, only a few 
hundred feet away. Then, there was a 


gun in his hand, too, and he was 


answering Steve’s shots. 

The next bullet Steve fired got 
very close to the mark. He saw splin- 
ters of wood fly from the wheel on the 
Texas Star, and Rolf fell back from it. 
Rolf turned toward him and the 
smile on his face had turned into a 
snarl, The sixgun in his hand blazed 
until it was out of ammunition. 

Kent laughed and yelled. “You 
might be a better pilot than me, Cass 
Rolf, but you’re a lousy shot!” He 
swung the wheel and the two boats 
came together with a crash of their 
guards. Gunfire roared on both ves- 
sels. The night was split apart by the 
howl of wounded men. 

Steve took careful aim. “You took 
my boat and my woman, Rolf,” he 
cried. “And I’m going to send you to 
the bottom of the river for it!” 

But before he could fire, he felt 
the hard round muzzle of a gun dig 
into his back. 

“Get this boat out where it’s safe,” 
Lucy Furman snapped behind him in 
quick, angry tones. “You’re going to 
get us all killed and sink this boat. I’m 
paying you to get to those furs, not 
fight a private war!” She dug at him 
with the pistol. “I mean it, Steve Kent. 
“PIL shoot you and run this damn boat 
myself if I have to!” 

The red haze of fury faded some- 
what from Steve’s vision. Something 
in the girl’s voice assured him that 
she meant exactly what she said. He 
tossed his gun to the leather couch. 
He swore and spun the wheel, stop- 
‘ping it with his foot braced against a 
bottom. spoke. The Lucy Furman 
heeled away from the other boat. In 
a few minutes there was enough dis- 
tance between them that the rifle fire 
ceased. : 

_-Then Steve turned. The girl was 
still standing there, her chin set 


firmly and a small derringer held ex- 
pertly in a white fist. “I’m sorry,” she 
said, “but you were out of your head.” 

“You little fool,” Steve swore, “if 
you'd left me alone another minute I 
would have finished him.” 


She rubbed her wrist, her gray 
eyes wide. “Those furs are the im- 
portant thing—remember that. You 
and Rolf can settle your squabble 
later.” = 

She left the pilot-house then, and 
Steve directed his attention to the 
river. In his heart, he knew she was 
right. He’d had no business risking 
old Dupree and Peychaud’s boat, not 
to mention all their lives. But, seeing 
Cass Rolf at the helm of his Texas 
Star so close, knowing that Emily was 
somewhere on that boat, too, and 
every night that Rolf left the pilot- 
house she was waiting for him in their 
cabin, with her beautiful arms ... all 
that had driven him a little mad 
crazy for a moment. 


OWN THE river, a half mile 

behind him, Steve could see that 
the Texas Star had tied up at the 
river bank to check her damage and 
wounded. Steve decided to do the same 
thing. “Were stopping for a few min- 
utes,” he called down to O’Shean, 
“but keep your steam up in case we 
have to leave in a hurry.” Then he 
posted a look-out to keep an eye on 
the Texas Star behind them, and he 
went to check on his boat. 

They had one crewman dead and 
three pretty badly wounded. Lucy 
Furman, who had been a volunteer 
nurse in some of the large Confederate 
hospitals during the war, tended to 
them out of the ship’s first aid sup- 
plies. Steve helped until she had them 
resting easy. Then he saw to the dam- 
age to the boat. When he rammed the 
side of the Texas Star, he’d opened his 
hull in a few places at about water 
level. She wasn’t taking much water, 
however, and the ship’s carpenter was 
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already repairing the damage. “Have 
her water tight in an hour again,” he 
reported cheerfully. 

Then Steve checked with O’Shean 
to find if the engines had suffered any. 
In the engine room, he found a white- 
faced Alec Dupree and Frank Pey- 
chaud hiding behind the boilers. 

Mike O’Shean, stripped to the waist, 
grease smeared and sweating, sent a 
stream of tobacco into a sandbox and 
wiped the back of his hand across his 
lips. “’Tis a lot more fun than pill 
rollin’, now ain’t it, boys?” 


Greve SOON had the Lucy Furman 
underway to widen their lead 
on the Texas Star. Rolf’s boat must 
have suffered more hull damage be- 
cause she was still tied up when they 
started up the river. From now on it 
would no longer be a race of speed, 
but a matching of skills between two 
pie to see which could bring his 
oat across the dangerously low river. 
Up here, Steve could no longer use his 
relief pilot since the man did not know 
the upper river. But, likewise, Cass 
Rolf would have to do all the piloting 
on his boat. Only he and Steve knew 
this river, and he had taught Steve. 
Kent stayed at the wheel as long as 
he could, then they would tie up at the 
bank while he got a few hours sleep. 
His other pilot spent some time in the 
pilot-house, studying the river so that 
he could help in the navigation back. 
“This looks like a bad spot,” he said 
as they rounded a bend and came on 
some shallow looking water, several 
days later. 

“Sioux Crossing,” Steve told him. 
“In another two weeks you'll be able 
to walk across the river here barefoot- 
ed and not get the top of your ankles 
wet. We’re going to have a run on 
our hands to get back over this shoal. 
Otherwise, we'll be holed up in Fort 
Benton for the rest of the winter.” 

“That should be pleasant,” the 
pilot muttered, “with Rolf and his 
boys potting at us every night to get 


those furs back. I should have stuck 
to the lower Mississippi.” 

That night, Lucy Furman came up 
to the pilot-house. It was the first 
time in nearly a week, since their 
brush with the Texas Star, that she 
had been there. Day and night, she 
had been with the wounded men, 
sleeping only in snatches. Now her 
face was lined with fatigue. 

She was wearing her golden hair in 
a simple bun on the nape of her neck 
with a blue ribbon tied around it. The 
top button of her blouse was open and 
her face was damp with perspiration. 
She stood by an open window to let 
the breeze cool her. “They’re out of 
danger, thank God,” she said. 

Steve looked at her. She was a beau- 
tiful, capable woman. She was one 
southern belle with an aristocratic 
background who didn’t mind soiling 
her hands with a little hard work. 


“You’ve done a fine job with those 


men,” Steve said, simply. “They owe 
you their lives.” 

She said nothing and they were both 
silent for a spell. 


The moon came from behind a 
cloud and spread its silver on the 
winding stream. “The river is beau- 
tiful tonight,” Lucy murmured. 

“It’s always beautiful,” Steve said, 
softly. 

She turned. “You love the river, 
don’t you?” 

Steve ran his gaze along the dark 
banks and the rippling surface that 
was both beautiful and dangerous, like 
the tawny hide of a tiger hiding 
muscles that could kill in one blow. 
“I. love the river, I guess. I was 
brought up on her. But I’m going 
to leave it after I settle my trouble 
with Cass.” > 

Her eyes widened. “You’re leaving 
the river? For good?” 

Steve explained, “The river is done 
for. The railroads are going to kill _ 
her off. I saw how powerful they 
could be during the war. There'll be 
another ten, maybe fifteen years of 
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heavy shipping on the river. But the 
day is not too far away when there 
won’t be a single riverboat left steam- 
ing from St. Louis to New Orleans.” 
His eyes gazed across the river, into 
the past. “I saw her when she was 
proud and mighty and bein’ a river- 
boat pilot was the greatest thing in 
the world—next to bein’ president of 
the United States. I don’t want to be 
around when she dies.” 


E POINTED toward the west. 

“That’s the way I’m heading... 
west. There’s a new land rising out 
there. I like to be in at the start of 
things—not the end.” 

She looked at him curiously. Then 
she moved close to him and laid her 
hand on his arm. Her voice was vi- 
brant with emotion. “Why don’t you 
head out there, Steve as soon as we 
get those furs back to New Orleans? 
Why have this foolish battle with Cass 
Rolf, and maybe get yourself killed!” 

“Why are you so interested? Seems 
like you’ve been tryin’ to talk me out 
of killin’ Rolf ever since you bailed 
me out of that calaboose in New 
Orleans.” 

She lowered her eyes, but did not 
answer. 

After a moment, Steve said stub- 
bornly, “There are some things a man 
has to do.” 

Her eyes suddenly blazed. She said 
through her teeth, “You must love her 
an awful lot!” 

Steve raiséd his brows. 

“That woman,” she said, spitting 
out the word as if it were something 
she’d bitten into with a foul taste. 
“That Emily Latour. You must really 
love her. It isn’t because of the Texas 
Star yowre going to kill a man who 
was once your best friend. You were 
ready to ram the boat back yonder. 
It’s the woman you and Rolf are fight- 
ing over.” 

Steve did not answer that. 

She turned away angrily. “I guess 
I hate her because I envy any woman 


who has a man so damn fool in love 
with her that he’ll follow her up seven 
hundred miles of dirty river and get 
himself shot at—” 

Her voice suddenly broke. Steve 
touched her hand. She drew away 
from him, Her back to him, she said 
in a muffled voice, “I might as well 
tell you for the record that I love you, 
Steve Kent. I’ve loved you since I 
was a girl riding on the boats you 
piloted. You never knew who I was. 
Just another girl passenger going from 
St. Louis to New Orleans with her 
father. But I knew who you were all 
right. I used to see you up in the pilot 
house, cocky and good looking. The 
youngest pilot on the river. And I 
loved you so much I couldn’t eat on the 
entire trip.” 

Suddenly, she faced him. Her hands 
reached up and her fingers dug into 
his shoulders. Her level gray eyes met 
his steadily. She raised her chin and 
suddenly, she was on tiptoes and 
her warm, red mouth was against his, 
trembling and soft. Then she breathed 
huskily, “Now, go on and find your 
two-timing French tramp. ..and see if 
she can match that—” 

In tears, she rushed from the pilot 


house. 
a & = 


HEY NEVER again 
sighted the Texas 
Star behind them. 
They reached the 
fur trapping post 
in a few days. As 
Lucy Furman had 
` said, there was 4 
huge cargo of furs 
waiting for them. 
This one haul would 
ay Alec Dupree and Frank Peychaud 
ack the cost of the boat. And Steve 
would be well rewarded for his work. 
Lucy Furman, herself, would be a 
wealthy young woman when she sold 
her interest in the furs. 
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They headed back down the river 
with the furs on board, racing now to 


get to Sioux Crossing before the river ` 


fell any more. 

Days passed and there was still no 
sign of the Texas Star. “Do you sup- 
pose they gave up and went back to 
the Mississippi?” Mike O’Shean asked 
one afternoon, coming up to the texas 
deck for a breath of air. 

“Not Howard Martin,” Lucy said. 
“Tf I know him, he’ll not give up until 
I have the furs home, safely.” 

“More than likely,” Steve predicted, 
they’re laying for us somewhere down 
the river. Rolf was smart enough to 
know he’d never beat us to that fur 
trapping post once we got a strong 
lead on him in this part of the river. 
So, he’s let us go on and he’s waiting 
to jump. us somewhere on the way 
home.” 

O’Shean bit off a fresh chew savage- 
ly. “Thin, wed best get ourselves 
ready, eh, lad?” 

“Just what I was thinking,” Steve 
agreed. “I’m going to have the mate 
arm the crew with Colt side arms and 
Sharps rifles. We'll pile some of the 
cordwood around the bow of the low- 
er deck for a breastwork. We'll let 
them know they tackled something 
when they try to stop us!” 

From that moment on, Steve kept 
an armed watch out twenty four hours 
a day. They proceeded as fast as the 
low river would permit. Then, when 
they came around a bend and up 
against the worst barrier, the bar 
across Sioux Crossing, they found the 
Texas Star waiting on the-other side 
of ‘the bar. 

‘Steve was in the pilot-house with 
‘his first mate. He swore softly when 
he saw the other boat. “Well, they 
picked a good spot for it. They know 
we'll have trouble getting across that 
sand bar. They’re hoping to keep us 
on this side until the river drops a 
few more feet. Then they'll have us 
bottled up here for the rest of the 
winter and they can take their time, 
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picking us off one by one until they 
get the furs.” 

The mate grunted. “They been 
keepin’ steam up, just waiting 
there...” 

“Get your men on the main deck 
behind that cordwood. Give them 
plenty of ammunition and tell them 
there’ll be a ten dollar bonus for every 
man they can pick off the Texas Star. 
And if there’s anybody on this boat 
that hasn’t the stomach for a fight, 
tell ’em the left bank is the closest and 

to start swimming now!” 

“Aye, sir,” the mate grinned and 
left the pilot-house. 

Steve asked O’Shean to get up a 
full head of steam. 

“What’'ll I do with these two old 
pill rollers?” O’Shean wanted to know. 
‘They're hidin’ behind the boiler 
again!” 

Steve grinned tightly. “Tell ’em 
that’s a good place; they can hear 
the noise fine there if the boilers blow 
up. Now cram all the wood you can 
get in and sit on the safety valve, 
O’Shean. Were going across that 
bar!” 

Steve looked up at the twin chim- 
neys towering high above him. Sun 
glinted off the giltwork on the spreader 
bars between the stacks. Then white 
cordwood smoke poured out like a 
cotton streamer against the blue .sky. 

Steve pulled the whistle, signaled 
for full speed ahead. The Lucy Fur- 
man shuddered and drove for the 
sand bar. 

Steve heard someone come into the 
pilot-house. He glanced out of the cor- 
ner of his eye and saw Lucy with a 
Sharps rifle in her hand. 

“Get below,” he ordered. “They’re 
oing to be shooting at this pilot- 
ouse.” 

“I know,” she said calmly, “and 
ou'll be too busy to shoot back.” 
She took her station beside a window, 
“T know hew to use one of these 
things, you know,” she said, gripping 
the rifle. See 
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Steve grinned. “I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised.” 

He felt the boat scrape the sand at 
the same minute that rifles began pop- 
ping on the Texas Star.. 

Steve was too busy then, handling 
the steering wheel and bell cord to 
_ pay any heed to the flying lead. The 
bottom grew shallower. Then the 
Lucy Furman shuddered to a halt. 
She was stuck. 


qi SIGNALED for reverse, full 

speed. The stern paddles churned 
the water, driving water under the 
hull, lifting the boat and pulling her 
back off the sand bar at the same 
time. Sweat poured down Steve’s face. 
Finally, he got her backed to safer 
waters, He spun the wheel and sig- 
naled for full speed ahead again, and 
tried it in another spot. This time 
they got further before he stuck. 
Again he used the backing maneuver. 
This time he determined to attack the 
same spot, driving forward, backing 
when they got-too badly stuck, then 
going forward again, and either batter 
their way over the sand bar or stick 


there permanently. He knew he would 


find no deeper crossing anywhere on 
the bar. 

“May the Saints preserve us,” 
O’Shean called up the tube, “these 
boiler plates are groanin’, Steve. She 
won’t bear much more of this pres- 
sure, Pm thinkin.” 

“Keep the safety valves down,” 
Steve ordered. “We might as well be 
blown up as get stuck here and be 
picked off by Martin’s sharp shooters 
on the Teyas Star.” 

Dimly, he was aware of Lucy, 
kneeling at one window, squinting 
along the barrel of her Sharps rifle. 
He heard the roar of her gun. At the 
same time, the boat gave a tremen- 
dous groan through the timbers in her 
hull as she stuck mightily. The rear 
paddles churned the water into seeth- 
ing white froth. 


She held there, shivering, while the 


sweat soaked Steve Kent’s shirt and he 
talked to her like a man coaxing a 
game horse into a final great effort. 
“Come on, lady, come on...” 

Then she shuddered and bounced 
free, wallowing into the deeper water. 
A wild cheer came up from the men 
below. Steve sighed with relief. He 
spun the wheel and headed her di- 
rectly for the Texas Star. They were 
over the sand bar! 

“Brace yourselves and keep shoot- 
ing,” he yelled at the men on the deck 
through his megaphone. “We’re going 
to ram her!” 

“White smoke belched from the 
Texas Star as Rolf saw his intentions 
and tried to back away. But, with the 
sharp maneuverability of his boat, 
Steve whipped around and caught him 
amidships, driving the prow of the 
Lucy Furman into the side paddle 
wheel of the other boat. There was a 
tremendous crash, and Steve backed 
away. 

Crippled now, with one of her power 
wheels out of commission, the Texas 
Star wallowed helplessly, while Steve 
cruised around her, giving his rifle men 
good shots at the men running for 
cover on the other boat. Soon he saw 
the Texas Star beginning to list and he 
knew they’d opened her hull when 
they rammed her. 

The sun was beginning to set. Soon 
the rifles looked like fireflies, winking 
in the twilight. Then Steve saw a ruddy 
glow begin to light the Texas Star 
amidships. 

“Shes on fire? Lucy Furman 
gasped. “Look, her crew is jumping 
overboard and swimming for the 
shore.” Her white face turned him. 

“We'd better back away, hadn’t we? 
If she sinks much lower in the water 
her boilers will explode.” 

Steve called his relief pilot to the 
wheel. He gave orders to take the 
Lucy Furman out of the danger zone. 
Then he ran down to the main deck 
and ordered his crew to lower a boat. 
As he swung over the side of the 
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steamboat, Lucy caught his arm. “Are 
you crazy, Steve? Shell blow up 
before you get there!” 

Steve tried to shake her hand loose, 
but she clung to him, The ruddy light 
from the burning steamboat played 
across her face. Tears streaked her 
cheeks. “Why are you risking your 
life, Steve...to save her?” 


HE DIDN’T answer. He pushed 

her away and dropped down to 
the boat. He grabbed up the oars, but 
then Mike O’Shean’s grease smeared 
face appeared over the railing. “Wait 
for me you blasted son,” the engineer 
swore. “You're always wantin’ to run 
off without me when there’s fun to be 
had!” 

O’Shean dropped into the boat with 
him. They took up the oars and pro- 
pelled the small boat across the river 
to the badly 
O’Shean whistled. “May, the good 
Saints preserve us when them boilers 
hit the water!” 

Up on the hurricane deck of the 
burning vessel, a figure appeared with 
a rifle. He leveled the gun and water 
spewed up a few feet from their oars. 
O’Shean let out a string of curses. 
“From the looks of that one, he’s 
that Howard Martin Miss Lucy spoke 
about. Plumb out of his head he is, 
because he didn’t get them furs.” 

Steve drew his revolver. He aimed 
as best he could in the rocking boat 
and fired once. The figure on the 
hurricane deck stiffened. The rifle 
slid out of his hands and he rolled 
over the railing, falling into the water 
below. It was the end of a man who 
tried to grab a king’s ransom in furs 
that rightfully belonged to his late 
partner’s daughter... 

They touched the sinking vessel. 
“You stay in the boat,” Steve ordered. 
“Keep her close by.” 

He elimbed up on the deck of the 
Texas Star. Then he ran up to the 
hurricane and looked through glassed 
windows into the cabins, searching 
for Emily T atour. 


listing Texas Star. 


Finally, in a cabin amidships, he 
saw her huddled on the floor, covering 
her face with her hands and sobbing 
hysterically. He tried to open her 
cabin door, but it was locked. Out of 
her mind with fear, the girl had run 
into the cabin and locked the door. 
Now, no matter how he beat on the 
door, he could not make her open it. 

He looked down. The big boat was 
even lower in the water. Those boilers 
were going any minute. He braced 
himself and kicked at the door as hard 
as he could. After the second kick, the 
lock splintered. He threw the door 
open and went in after the dark-haired 
girl. In the cabin, he picked her up 
and threw her over one shoulder. Still 
hysterical, she beat at his back and 
kicked her long legs wildly. Steve 
carried her to the deck railing, He 
shouted to Mike O’Shean below, and 
then threw the girl wriggling and 
screaming overboard. He watched to 
see that O’Shean fished her out of the 
water then he yelled, “Get her back 
to the Lucy Furman, Mike!” 

He went up the companionway to 
the texas deck, three steps at a time. 
But half way up, he stopped. Cass 
Rolf stood at the top of the steps with 
a whiskey bottle in his hand. He was 
three quarters drunk. He tilted the 
bottle, drained its remaining contents, 
and laughed at Steve. “So you’ve come 
to settle an old account, eh, boy?” He 
laughed again, and threw the bottle at 
Steve. 

He ducked, but too late. It caught 
him on the forehead, and knocked him 
down to the hurricane deck. Through 
a haze, he saw Rolf coming down the 
steps. He saw the man leap, and he 
knew the pilot’s ‘heels were aimed at. 
his chest. In the nick of time, he rolled 
and felt the deck shudder as Cass 
struck it, inches away, 


TEVE SCRAMBLED to his feet. 
Blood was running down his face 


from the cut on his forehead. The — 
teiktas dema nard ee ee eee 
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over the two big men who stood pant- 
ing, facing each other on the sinking 
ship’s deck. 

“You'll never take her away from 
me, boy,” Rolf breathed, flexing his 
big hands. “She’s the devil’s own wom- 
man, but she’s in my blood, God help 
me. Nobody will take her away from 
me!” 


He rushed at Steve and the two 
locked and rolled across the deck. 
Rolf picked up a stick of wood and 
swung it at Steve’s head. Kent grabbed 
his arm, wriggled from under him and 
got to his feet. Again Cass attacked 
him, but Steve met him with swing- 
ing fists. He drove Rolf back against 
a cabin wall with blood running dewn 
his face. Rolf sidestepped, got away 
from him, 

Again the two bloody men faced 
each other on the deck, blistering now 
from the blazing heat. The shirt was 
torn half off Cass Rolf. In the ruddy 
flames, his dark skin, bulging with 
muscles under it, glistened in a bath 
of sweat. 

Steve wiped the blood out of his eyes. 
He circled the other man warily. Cass 
was a good fighter; he’d battled his 
- way from one end of the river to the 
other in his lifetime. They say he’d 
never lost a fight or a race on the 
Mississippi. : 

He rushed Steve again. This time, 
the younger pilot ducked a whistling 
blow and drove a hard uppercut into 
Rolf’s solar plexus. Rolf’s breath 
whistled through his teeth. He backed 
with a smile of pain. Kent swung 
again, and hit him a hard blow on the 
cheek bone. Rolf tried to bring his 
_ guard up, but it was weak. Steve hit 
him again. He knew he had the fight 
now. He walked Cass Rolf back across 
the deck with stinging rights and lefts 
to the face,-until the older man fell 
against the cabin wall. Steve hit him 
one more time. Rolf’s eyes glazed and 
he slid down the wall and lay in a still 
- heap. 


Steve stood over him, swaying, his 
chest heaving. “That’s for a let of 
things, Rolf,” he panted. “For steal- 
ing the Lone Star and taking 
Emily...” 

He turned and staggered to the rail- 
ing. He knew, if he hurried, he could 
jump into the water and swim to safety 
before the boilers blew sky high. 

But, he could not swing over the 
side of the boat. He stood there, wip- 
ing his hand across his eyes. Things 
were in his heart that should not be 
there. Bruised by Rolf’s fists, he 
should be thinking only that he was 
glad he’d won the fight and that Cass 
was going to die. Instead, he heard a 
voice in his memory, a low, steady 
voice, teaching him the ways of the 
river. ; 

“Well, easy boy... that old boat 
is talking to you. Hear what she says 
in the rigging? She says we're getting 
too close to a sand bar. Look how she’s 
shying away, like a boogeed horse...” 

The past tugged at him. He saw a 
boy, sitting on a dock, looking with 
awed eyes up at a steamboat and the 
great pilot at her helm. “Some day,” 
that boy said, “I’m gonna get Cass 
Rolf to learn me to be a pilot.” 

“G’wan,” one of the other boys 
chided, “Rolf would never bother to 
spit on you, much lesse’n take you on 
as his cub.” 

“You'll see...” the boy who had 
been Steve Kent muttered. 

And sure enough, one day he’d stood 
behind the big steering wheel of a 
river-boat and Rolf was putting a 
friendly hand on his shoulder and say- — 
ing, “Now you pay attention to what I 
say, boy. I’m going to learn you every- 
thing I know. I’m going to make you 
one of the best pilots on this here river, 
and everybody’s going to say, ‘See that 
pilot, that Steve Kent? Cass Rolf 
learned him the river.” 

And Rolf kad taught him the river. 

But that was another matter 
another time. For the last three years 
he had thought of only one thing—of 
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Cass Rolf in Emily’s soft white arms, 
and of coming home to kill Cass for 
that. And now, he had done it. He had 
whipped Rolf, and all he had to do was 
jump to safety. The exploding boilers 
of the Lone Star would do the killing. 

That easily, he could kill this man 
who had been his idol, his teacher, and 
his best friend... 

Slowly, Steve wiped a tear from his 
eye. He turned and lifted Rolfs limp 
body. He carried him to the side of the 
vessel and slipped into the water, 
holding him. 


jE WAS LATE the next day. Steve 

was behind the wheel of the Lucy 
Furman, heading down the river. 

Lucy came into the pilot house and 
stood by the window. “Well, your pass- 
engers are resting easy,” she said bit- 
terly. “TPI never be able to understand 
men, You beat Cass Rolf to a pulp and 
then bring him back here for me to 
nurse back to health.” 

“T guess,” Steve said, “men don’t 
always understand themselves,” 

She said, then, “I just saw Alec Du- 
pree and Frank Peychaud on the hur- 


ricane deck. They’ve had their fill of 


steamboating; when we get back to 
New Orleans, they’re going back to the 
drug store business.” Suddenly she 
turned and walked over to Steve. Her 
chin was high. She held out a hand. 
“Well, congratulations, Steve Kent. 
You went after your woman and you 
brought her back. I w-wish you a lot 
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of happiness with her when you go 
west, though she’ll probably double- 
cross you again the first chance she 
has.” 

“She probably would,” Steve 
drawled slowly. He looked at Lucy 
Furman with a smile tugging at his 
lips and a mischievous gleam twinkling 
in his eye. “Besides that, she’s afraid 
of guns. Man going to the West ought 
to have a woman along who knows how 
to shoot. Indians out there.” 

Her lips parted and her throat 
worked. “Steve,” she whispered hus- 
kily. “Don’t... don’t make fun of 
me.” 

“Maybe,” he said; “I’ve been like 
Alec Dupree and Frank Peychaud all 
this time. I thought I wanted some- 
thing that looked glamorous, exciting 
and important. I guess I had to come 
out here to see the real worth of 
things. You’ve got more courage and 
character in your little finger than 
Emily Latour ever had in her entire 
selfish soul. I got what I came after— 
I gave Rolf a good licking. Now he can 
have Emily; it'll serve him right to 
have to live with her for the rest of 
his life.” 

“Steve,” she whispered, with trem- 
bling lips. Her big gray eyes stared at 
him, brimming with tears. 

“Come here and kiss me,” Steve 
commanded gruffly. “I want to see if 
you kiss that well all the time. Or if it 
was an accident.” 

It was no accident. She really did! 
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Dryguich McBain lived a life of stain, 
And lawmen would rave and rare 
When they saw him ride, guns at his side, 
With a look that was debonair. 
He sneered and leered and was rightly feared, 
For his guns spoke a harsh command, 
That sheriffs heard, and then inferred 
It was best they not countermand! 
He stood six four, or a trifle more, 
With two hundred pounds of meat, 
And his face was rough and his look was tough, 
And his eyes were as cold as sleet. 
His hands were hams like battering rams, 
That could crush and could pulverize, 
That others saw with a touch of awe, 
And turned from with dismayed sighs. 
Billy-the-Kid stood high amid 
The citizens known es tough, : 
And old Wild Bill wasn’t run of the mill 
When things got a trifle rough; 
Drygulch McBain, with a cold disdain, 
Stood tops in the bad man’s clan, 
For where the Kid and Wild Bill left off 
Was where McBain began! 
McBain did wrong when he stole a strong 
And ready-for-market herd, 
And drove it down the road to town 
With many a sinful word! 
Its owner came, with her eyes aflame, 
A girl named Sue Malone, 
And her vengeful wrath made a thorn-flecked path 
McBain had to tread alone! 
She turned her cows with some uttered vows 
That McBain would pay and pay, 
And they did not roam on their way back home, 
For McBain showed them the way. 
He led the way, we can rightly say, 
For her gun in his muscled side 
Was all required—by it inspired 
He made an unerring guide! 
Dawn followed dawn, the years passed on, © 
While she kept McBain her slave, 
To round up steers and abstain from beers, 
And wish he were in his grave! 
She did not flinch, did not budge an inch, 
And McBain walked a straight, straight line, 
And he often paled as his soul bewailed 
His lot—with no anodyne. 
- The last great blow he was to know, 
It carried a great dismay, 
Was when Sue spoke, firm as an oak, 
And said, “We'll get hitched today!” 
He pleaded long, but her will was strong, 
And the parson who tied the twain 
Said in afteryears that he saw tears 
In the eyes of Drygulch McBain! 
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No strangers were allowed on the great Fox range, and no one 
knew very much about this man who also owned most of the town 
_— except that he had a large crew of gunmen. Bart Lyons learned 
that much the night he drifted in — and also learned something 
else important: that there was a lovely girl virtually a prisoner 
at the ranch kouse, and that whatever Fox did do, he didn’t raise 


cattle! 


THE SECRET OF- 
FOX RANGE 


Novel of Sinister Schomes 
by ELTON WEBSTER 


HE BIG puncher reined the 
pinto in and twisted his muscu- 


lar body around in saddle to 
listen curiously. That popping of brush 
and thudding of hooves up on the hill- 
side might mean nothing in particular— 
or anything. Anyway, when a traveler 
rides a lonesome. foothills trail in a 
country of rough range and rougher 
men, he likes to know what is going on 
around him. 

The sounds receded up the rugged 
hillside for a little way, then swung 
nearer as the puncher started the pert 
little horse on. He halted again when, 
upon reaching the upper level, he found 
that he was riding away from whatever 
was being chased and whoever was* 
doing the chasing. “Cut across our trail, 
Pete,” he deduced, then turned and 
rode slowly back down the meandering 
bridle path, keeping his keen steel-blue 
eyes on the ground. On the sandy floor 


of a dry branch he had crossed a minute- 


before the sign lay clear. “Huh,” he 
grunted, “feller on a long-stridin’ hoss 
fannin’ it after a cow critter like hell 
beatin’ tanbark. 


“Im wonderin’ —” 

Somewhere down on the brushy flat 
that separated the big hill from a big- 
ger one to eastward, a shot had sound- 
ed, followed by the agonized bawl of a 
stricken beast. Another shot ripped out, 
then silence. 

“Well now, I am wonderin’!” Twist- 
ing the mincing little pinto around, the 
puncher sent him rocketing back up the 
white trail. At the crest of the hill, he 
drew rein and stood up in stirrups to 
look the flat over. 

Waving sage brush lay golden-green 
in the warm fall sunshine that bathed 
the slope. Below, a willow clump, in- 
dicating water, formed an oasis of 
green centering a small desert of barren 
limestone, with here and there a scrub 


cedar or a sentinel cottonwood. No 


sign of life showed anywhere; not a 
sound drifted up. 

The puncher tilted back the brim of 
his big pearl hat and scratched his 
curly blond thatch thoughtfully. Of 
course, an owner sometimes went out 
and shot his beef that way. Sometimes, 
understand. More frequently when a 


s 
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man ran a cow brute down and shot it, 
that man was either a meat thief or a 
hide rustler—or both. 

The puncher knew that such an oc- 
currence should be investigated and 
that every plainsman should be a de- 
tective, in such a case. But he was 
hungry and saddle-weary, and night 
was coming on. A great black cloud 
beating down from the northwest 
promised rain. “’Tain’t my country,” 
he shrugged, after a little time, then 
started Pete into the steady, distance- 
eating job that was the wiry little 
horse’s ordinary traveling gait. 

As the trail wormed out on the 

plateau, the brush thinned and curly 
dun buffalo sod displaced the sparse 
bunch grass that stood among the 
brush. A couple of miles across the 
plain, another green shoreline showed. 
Still beyond, serried pinnacles glowed 
with rose and gold as the sun nestled 
among them. Then the drifting cloud- 
+ bank rolled suddenly across them, cur- 
. taining off the reflected light, bringing 
the night and with it a dank chill that 
seemed to leap up from the dark 
swales. A minute later, a wind-driven 
shift of misty rain chilled his face. The 
- puncher untied his slicker from its 
strings back of the cantle and donned 
it: “Kinda blinky night a-comin’,” he 
grumbled. “No house in sight, yet. 
C’mon little hoss, yuh’ve done a plenty 
for one day, but we gotta get some- 
wheres.” 

Jaded, but game, the pinto swung 
into a lope. Ten minutes later, the 
path curved northward to parellel the 
timber for a little way, then turned 

_ sharply to westward into the brush. 

Then the puncher reined Pete in with 
a jerk and rubbed his startled eyes and 
announced that he would “just natural- 
ly be damned.” 

Standing in a rounded bay in the 
timber to the richt of the road was 
the biggest house the traveler had ever 
seen anywhere. It was more than a 
house; it was a sand-stone castle of the 
style of the feudal period—a massive, 


turreted structure, its three stories 
aglow with light. Backgrounding it, 
outbuildings showed indistinctly. 
Among them was a long, low-eaved 
building which the staring puncher 
recognized at once as a bunkhouse. 

With the instinct of a true stockman, 
the puncher noted a certain lack of pro- 
portion about the place. There was but 
cne small corral, and in it not more 
than two dozen horses. No cows were in 
sight. 

“Whew-ee! Some layout, Pete,” the 
puncher drawled, starting his horse 
along the winding path that led up to 
the broad doorway. “Five chimneys! 
‘Bout a hundred windows! Lectric 
lights, or I'm a sheepherder! It shore 
is lucky we— 

“Eh? 


WHERE THE path ran between two 

big cottonwoods, perhaps a dozen 
yards from.the house, Pete had snorted 
and surged back when two men showed 
suddenly in the gloom, one on each 
side of the path, they evidently had 
been waiting behind the trees. Each 
had a rifle held at a ready, and their 
attitude was strictly businesslike. 
“Steady as is, feller,” one of them, a 
squat, black-bearded man said gruffly, 
thrusting the muzzle of his gun almost 
against the puncher’s stomach. ‘Don’t ~ 
move none till I say when an’ how. 
Git aroun’ behind ’im, Bill. Shoot ’is 
backbone in two if he wiggles even a 
little bit.” 

“Nice friendly welcome to this man’s 
country,” the puncher remarked, dryly. 
“Shore Pll set steady. I wanta git me 
a look at th’ damndest span of jugheads 
I ever laid eyes on. Wish th’ light was 
a little better so I could—” 

“Shut up,” the whiskered fellow at 
Pete’s head snapped. “Now keep your 
hands away from that hardware an’ 
start your horse real slow. 

“Watch ’im close, Bill.” 

“What’s going on out there, Abel- 
son?” a full, smooth voice called from 
the house. =. — - 
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“Caught a ranny prowiin’ aroun’ out 
here,” the man at Pete’s head answered. 
“We're fetchin’ ’im in.” 

“Peel that belt off ’im, Bill.” 

The front door swung open and a 
porch light winked on, showing one that 
the -puitcher knew at once was the 
master of the place. 

He was a big, square-rigged man with 
an athletic figure that was outlined 
clearly by a well-fitted dinner jacket. 
His face was smooth, handsome and 
might have been termed friendly but 
for the fixed, cynical smile and the 
arrogant black eyes. His linen was spot- 
less, his tie arranged neatly, his wealth 
of brown hair cut and combed in a way 
that gave him an almost boyish 
appearance, despite the glint of grey 
that showed at the temples. Sleek, 
polished, he looked as much out of 
place in the hills country as a man 
could; yet, nowhere about him was 
the slightest hint of the tenderfoot or 
weakling. He stood looking down at the 
three in the yard for a time; then 
turned and strolled inside, calling back 
over his shoulder. “Bring him in and 
be lively about it.” 

“You heard ’im,’ the man called 
Abelson prompted, as the puncher sat 
staring after the owner’s broad back, 
with such curious interest that he 
scarcely felt Bill slip his double-hol- 
stered belt off. 

“Slide down,” Abelson snapped 
again. “Th’ boss told me to fetch you 
in, an’ when th’ boss tells you somethin’ 
Monday evenin’, he don’t mean fur you 
to wait till th’ next Monday evenin’ to 
do it.” 

“Slidin’,” the puncher announced, 
commencing to dismount. “Most usual 
I get kinda ringylike when some geezer 
tries to tell me where to head in. Right 
now, though, Im admittin’ that this 
house an’ that galoot’s got me kinda 
buffaloed. I'd admire to find out more 
about ’em.” 

“Mebbe you'll find out a hell of a lot 
more’n yuh’re wantin’ to,” Abelson sug- 


gested, then handed Pete’s rein to Bill 


and fell in behind the puncher, who had ` 
started up the broad porch steps. 

“Well, don’t prod me with that gun 
barrel that way,” the captive protested. 
“It makes me feel like a steer bein’ 
punched up a chute into a car. ’Sides 
that, I was raised a pet, you know, 
so 


“Gallopin’ lizards! Would you look 
at that!” : 


yE THE alert Abelson tramping 
at his heels, the traveler had 
crossed the porch and entered a vesti- 
bule where an assortment of storm coats 
and wraps hung on a mirrored hall tree. 
Directly in line with an inner door was 
a fireplace where leaping flames licked 
at a cedar backlog. Leaning against 
the mantel there, was the person that 
the puncher had referred to as “that.” 

She was young, tall, willowy, blonde, 
supremely attractive in an ivory satin 
dinner gown that set off the lines of her 
trim figure, cameolike. She was speak- 
ing in a low tone, and, near the other 
end of the mantel a man’s forearm and 
elbow showed, 

“Gosh,” the puncher rumbled, admir- 
ingly as he halted on the threshold of 
the inner door and removed his hat to 
shake the light beads of moisture off it 
by slapping it against his leg. When she 
turned her deep violet eyes his way for 
a fleeting instant, he fairly trembled at 
the sheer beauty of her. Then she 
turned away and left the room by a 
door that led toward the rear. In there, 
he saw a Chinese servant padding noise- 
lessly about a table that was drape® in 
damask and a-glitter with silver and 
crystal. Above, an ornate chandelier 
cast prismatic rays through dozens of 
dangling crystals. 

Before the girl closed the deor, the 
puncher saw another woman, also in 
dinner attire, who was heavy and white 
haired, but still maintained a poise and 
carriage that marked her as one accus- 
tomed to being admired. 

“Be with you in a moment,” thé 
master called in to them as the door 
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closed behind the girl. Then he turned’ 
and deliberately looked his guest over, 


from the crown of his yellow head to ` 


the spurred heels of his boots. There 
was something so deliberately contemp- 
tuous in the man’s cool inspection, that 
the cowboy felt his cheeks flush with 
resentment. 

“Real plains hat, batwing chaps, 
hairy cowskin vest, picturated cuffs,” 
the other invoiced, coolly. “Lone stars 
on the cuffs of his gauntlets and those 
conchas on his belt and hatband must 
have been beaten out of Mexican pesos. 

“Hum-m! Certainly a southwestern- 
er—probabiy a Texan. What’s your 
name, waddy?” 

The puncher felt his face flame hot- 
ter. “Down Amarilla way where I drift- 
ed from, we get our gun about half un- 
dressed before we call a man a ‘waddy’, 
Mister. That means a prairie tramp— 
all aroun’ nogood jasper, you know.” 

The host tilted his handsome head 
back and chuckled delightedly. “That’s 
the reason I called you that—just to 
find cut where you came from. 

“But, I asked you your name.” He 
ceased chuckling and barked impatient- 
ly, “Well, I’m listening.” 

“Name’s Lyons—Bart Lyons.” He 
looked the other over with a reflection 
of his host’s cool impudence, then said, 


“That’s one-half of a interduction, — 


Mister.” 

Again the host laughed lightly. Again 
he ceased abruptly to frown and snap 
out another question: “What were you 
doing around here?” 

“Nothin’—just nothin’ a-tall,” Bart 
answered. “I’m just in this country on 
my way out of it. That is, I was in- 
tendin’ to ooze right on up into th’ 
Black Hills. But now, I dunno. You 
got me kinda spinnin’, you know, an’ I 
may decide to graze here-abouts till I 
git a line on th’ country. 

“You see. I’ve heard about Dakoty 
ever since I was a kid, but I never 
knowed before that th’ ranchers out 
here lived in story-book houses an’ 
stripped for chuck—dinner, I mean— 


an’ wore silk braid on their pants 
Im] 

“Never mind all that,” the other cut 
in. “Well assume that there’s a lot 


that you don’t know. For instance, 


perhaps you didn’t know that no one is 
allowed to come on this place except 
by my invitation.” 

“I shore didn’t. Just was joggin’ 
along a trail an’ hit this. I’m plumb 
glad I come, though. I’ve seen strange 
sights lere—plumb enlightenin’, yuh 
know.” 

The master of the house looked Bart 
Over again, then glanced at the clock 
on the mantel and turned to nod to 
Abelson, who was standing by the 
door, his rifle at a ready. “It’s about 
dinner time, and the ladies mustn’t be 
kept waiting. = 

“Guess he’s all right. Take him out 
on the trail and start him back in the 
direction from which he came. I don’t 
believe he belongs in this country.” 

Bart’s simmering rage boiled over. 
“Don’t think I belong in this country 
eh? Well, let me tell yuh this, Mister. 
I belong wherever I take a damn good 
notion to stay. Get that?” 

The host. locked slightly bored. “I 
get it, but it doesn’t mean anything. 
Nobody stays in this section unless I 
say so.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Yes. I mean just that.” 

Mad through and through, Bart still 
was puzzled at the other’s adamant 
attitude and cool assurance. He was 
conscious that the door to the dining 
room had inched epen a little way and 
he saw the girl indistinctly through the 
harrow opening. “Well, we may not 
agree, feller,” -he declared. “As I said 
a bit ago, I was intendin’ to slide right 
on out of this man’s country.” He fixed 
his eyes impudently on the spot where 
he knew the girl stood, and added 
speculatively: “But now I may decide 
to stay right on this range permanent.” 

Despite his rage, Bart could not for- 
bear grinning appreciatively when two 
white hands showed in the partly-open 
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doorway, patted noiselessly in silent 
applause, then were withdrawn quickly. 
‘Bart spoke up. “Yeah, Fm stayin’— 
stayin’ till hell freezes over.” 

“Suit yourself,” the host said, with 
a bored air. “I’m sure I’m not in the 
least interested in what you think 
you’re going to do.” He glanced at the 


clock again. “Dinner time. Get him out . 


of here and start him down the trail, 
_ Abelson. If he makes any trouble, shoot 
him. Better give his guns back to him. 
We can handle him easily enough if he 
gets nasty—which I don’t think he 
will, after he thinks things over. 

“But wait a second.” He turned to 
Bart. “Hungry?” 

“Thought I was, but I’ve changed my 
mind.-I got only a light snack in my 
saddlebags, an’ th’ trail is dark an’ it’s 
promisin’ to sleet. But Tl make out 
some way, Mister. I’d go out an’ browse 
with th’ wild bunch ‘fore I’d swaller 
your chuck.” 

“That’s up to you. If you need oats 
for your horse, Abelson will see that 
you're supplied.” 

“Thanks. But Pete’s a gentleman, 
too. Hell nip dead bunch grass an’ 
browse brush an’ feel respectable.” 

The big man by the mantel smiled 
in a tolerant way. “It’s evident that 
you don’t think very much of me.” 

“You’re dead wrong, Mister. I think 
a lot ’hout you. Th’ burden of my 
thoughts is that you’re an ornery, fence- 
creepin’ crook—some habitual an’ 
plumb unredeemable.” 

Again the two white hands appeared 
in the opening and applauded silently. 

“Now that you’ve gotten that off 
your mind,” the host smiled. “My ad- 
vice is to get off this ranch in a hurry.” 

“Plumb willin’,” Bart answered, tilt- 
ing on his hat. “It’s a long way to any- 
where, but I reckon FH make it alive.” 

“You will if you get going right 
now,’ the other said easily. He 
shrugged his massive shoulders and 
turned away. 

“C'mon, Whiskers,” Bart said, strid- 
ing past the scowling Abelson. “If I 


hang aroun’ here much longer PI git 
peeved. a heap an’ bite that geezer, an’ 
then PH die.” 


Wits ABELSON following closely, 
the puncher stalked outside. He 


- found Bill holding Pete under the 


broad eave of the porch. He turned up 
the collar of his slicker when a slither- 
ing sound on the roof told that sandy 
sleet had displaced the drizzle. 

“Get our hosses, Bill,’ Abelson or- 
dered. “We gotta haze this long-legged 
ignoramus outa here fore he twists th’ 
boss’ tail more an’ gets hisself massy- 
creed. 

“Here! Gimme them’ guns! Th’ boss 
says to give ’em back to ‘im. PH do it, 
when we're ready to tell ’im bye-bye. 
Now ramble over to th’ bunkhouse an’ 
get our slickers, whilst I git this here 
public nuisance on th’ leather.” 

Bill shambled off after the slickers. 
With Abelson watching him warily, 
Bart walked around on the opposite 
side of Pete and picked up the rein. 
Catching a cheek-strap, he hooked a 
foot in stirrup as though about to swing 
up. Instead of doing so, he squeezed 
Pete’s neck lightly, just forward of his 
withers. 

Immediately the well-trained little 
mustang dropped to his knees, then’ 
rolled sidewise, bumping Abelson 
sharply with the saddle before falling 
on his side. 

“T ookout,” Abelson grunted, regain- 
ing his balance with an effort. “What 
th’ hell’s th’ matter with that cayuse? 
Got th’ blind staggers, or somethin’? 
Git ’im up, dammit or Pll—Ugh!” 

Abelson had dropped the muzzle of 
the rifle to prod the fallen horse in the 
ribs with it. Too late, he braced himself 
as Lyons’ wiry body left the ground 
and hurled over the horse toward him. 
Before he could swing the rifle up and 
around, the puncher’s knotted fist 
smacked solidly against his chin. 

The gun clattered to the ground. 
Abelson reeled, braced himself momen- 
tarily, then went down in an inert 
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heap when the puncher put all he had 
into another smashing right that raked 
skin from his own knuckles when it 
found that bearded jaw again. 

Bart spoke. quietly to Pete, who 

- scrambled to his feet, obediently. Buck- 
ling on his belt, the puncher swung up. 
But instead of taking to the bridlepath, 
he turned the little horse and trotted 
him around the corner of the house, 
close to it, where an v«ncurtained 
window gave him a view of the dining 
room. 

The master of the place was seated 
at the head of the table, conversing 
smilingly with the women. Already 
angry through and through, Bart grew 
almost suffocated with rage at the sight. 
Jerking out a gun, he lined it on the 
man who had belittled him so thorough- 
ly. Then the puncher shook his head. 
“Can’t do it, Pete. Just can’t convert a 
heathen like him ’thout givin? ’im a 
break.” 


The puncher started to return the 
gun to its holster. Instead, he jerked 
out the other, when the master of the 
place threw back his handsome head 
and laughed delightedly at something 
the older woman had said. “Chuckle, 
you ornery split-faced store-dummy, 

ou,” the puncher rasped, disgustedly. 
‘I can’t kill you,” though I know I or- 
ter. I kin make you quit laffin’ an’ 
feel just a little like I do, though.” 


The leveled guns blazed a double-roll 
across the sill drilling the pane into a 
cloud of flying glass. The pendants on 
the chandelier clinked, and the majority 
of them clattered down on the table and 
floor. 


“See you later, Mister—an’ try to see 
you first,’ Bart bawled through the 
shattered glass, then whirled Pete and 
gave him his head. The door of the 
bunkhouse flew open and a half dozen 
men poured through it, buckling on 
their belts as they came. 

“C’mon; little hoss, we’re goin’ some- 
wheres,” Bart chortled. “Durned if I 
don’t feel half ways like a man again 


now that I’ve expressed my injured 
feelin’s.” : 


PETE WAS tired, but willing. Re- 

sponding to his rider’s urging, he 
pounded back to the front of the house. 
As he circled the porch, the front door 
banged open and the owner appeared, 
roaring inquiries to Abelson and cursing 
luridly. Sighting Lyons, he drew a 
heavy six-gun from his armpit and sent 
a stream of lead hissing at the retreat- 
ing figure. His own gun empty, Bart 
bent low over the horn and spurred the 
straining pinto lightly. Wet brush slap- 
ping him from either side told that Pete 
was in the narrow trail. As he passed 
out of the circle of light cast by the 
porch lamp, the men racing from the 
bunkhouse joined in the fusillade, A 
half minute later, hoofbeats sounding 
in his rear told that several saddled 
horses had been at hand, and that the 
jaded pinto had work to do. 

Wrapping the reins around the horn 
as Pete swung out on the open plateau, 
Bart reloaded his sixes, and let the 
little horse have his head. There was 
nothing else to do, as the plain was 
shrouded in darkness. He knew that, 
unless otherwise directed, a saddle 
horse returns the way he came. 

The pinto ran well, but the pursuers 
gained steadily, as their mounts were 
fresh. A few of them were close up and 
had renewed their fire when Pete struck 
the slope and left the level for the 
broken ground. Seconds later the little 
horse slid into the sand of the dry 
branch only yards ahead of the fore- 
most pursuers. Bart jerked him to the 
right, rammed him through a fringe of 
alders and halted him there while the 
chase swept past. Then he started him 
on at a walk, riding at random through 
rock rubble and scattered brush. Now 
and then when branches overhead 
whipped him and -sprayed him with 
sleety water, he knew that Pete was 
avoiding tree trunks. 

Meanwhile, the pursuing riders had 
discovered that they had overrun their 
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quarry. For a time, he could hear them 
coursing about, shouting to each other. 
Once he heard the ranch owner’s boom- 
ing voice roaring out an order to “Stay 
right after him until you get him!” 
“Veah,” the puncher grated, shaking 
his fist in the direction of the shadow- 
shrouded hillside, “Until you get me. 
An’ when you do, PH try to let you 
know that you got somebody!” 
The sounds of the hunt faded grad- 
ually. Pete threaded his way through 
the clutter of trees and rocks, slid into 
a sandpocket on his haunches, scram- 
bled up on the other side, then slowed 
his pace, mincing forward stiff-leggedly 
and snorting suspiciously. “Steady 
boy,” the puncher cautioned, then sud- 
denly slid out of his saddle and dropped 
the rein. 

They had rounded a big granite 
boulder the far side of which bore a 

_ band of light along its fissured base. A 
glance showed Lyons that a fire was 
burning between it and another boulder 
fifty feet beyond it. Squatting by the 
leaping flames, a long, Jean man with 
a drooping sandy mustache was in the 
act of dumping ground coffee into a 
sooty-bellied pot. Nearby, a gaunt, 
white horse was munching oats from a 
depression in a flat rock. Roofed by 
a slant of the boulder, the camper’s 
saddle-gear and bedding Jay snug and 
dry, back of the fire. The camper wore 
a single-holstered belt, and a long rifle 
lay within easy reach on his right. 

Bart patted Pete’s steaming neck re- 
assuringly, “I see oats an’ smell hot 
beef an’ taters, Ol’ Timer. We git warm 
an’ we eat, regardless.” 


T= PUNCHER hitched his rigbt 
holster forward a little and stepped 
boldly into the circle of light. “Evenin’, 
stranger. We just dropped by to ask 
ourselves to gobble chuck with you. 
Not wishin’ to keep anything back from 
you, I’m statin’ plumb emphatic that 
we ain’t waitin’ for an invitation, an’ 
ain’t ’spectin’ any, an’ ain’t needin’ 
any. Do I make myself understood?” 


“Plumb lucid,” the camper answered, 
without turning his shaggy head. “Tf 
you wanta wash, they’s rainwater in a 
holler spot in that rock back of you. 
You'll find a bottle of forty-red nose 
paint in that bedroll. Don’t drink all of 
it. They’s a shirt-tailful of oats in a 
sack underneath my saddle. Don’t take 
all of ’em. 

“While I’m wranglin’ this chuck, you 
might hustle a little heavy wood for a 
after-supper fire, if you ain’t too much 
fagged out. Don’t fetch cedar, though. 
It smells nice, but th’ smell carries too 
cussed far—might bring in more com- 
pany.” 

“Well now, that’s right friendly- 
like,” Lyons enthused, stumping to- 
ward the fire. “Just to insure that 
ever’thing’s gonna be plumb congenial, 
though, maybe I better assemble all 
our hardware an’ keep a eye on it to 
keep. anybody from comin’ along an’ 
stealin’ it.” 

Bart lifted the other man’s sixgun 
out of its holster and picked up the ri- 
fle. Without looking at his visitor, the 
camper finished bedding the coffeepot 
down, then slapped a big round of beef ~ 
into a fryingpan and salted and pep- 
perized it judiciously as it commenced 
to sizzle. Facing him now, Bart saw 
that he had wisely wrinkled eyes set 
under faded brown brows, and that 
his face and hands were adorned with 
massed freckles that were the largest 
and deepest colored the puncher ever 
had seen. His hickory shirt and denim. 
overalls were faded and patched, but 
reasonably clean. 

“Th’ name’s Lyons—Bart Lyons,” 
the puncher announced politely, then 
waited. 

“Mine’s Kinney—Esau Kinney,” the 
other said. He turned his eyes on Bart 
for the first time, and the puncher not- 
ed that a glint of merriment showed in 
them as he went on soberly: “I don’t 
use my full handle much though. It’s 
a funny thing that, everywhere I go 
people gits to callin’ me Speck. I ain’t 
got no i’dee what makes ’em do it.” 
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“Tt shore is funny, but I got a 
strange inclination to call yuh that my- 
self,” Bart grinned. “Awright, Speck, I 
believe yuh’re a good feller, but Pm 
keepin’ you on probation for a spell 
vet. Meanwhile, though, Pm follerin’ 
your orders, implicit.” 

Bart wrapped the rifle and sixgun in 
Speck’s bedroll and tied a thong around 
it. Then he took a pull at the bottle, 
fed Pete sparingly, stacked his own 
dunnage in the dry, and washed. He 
was making short trips carrying in 
wood when Speck called him to the 
“table.” Bart dropped the small log he 
_ was carrying and made for the fire on 

the run. “Didn’t want to carry a handi- 
cap when I made this rush,” he grinned 
-as Speck set a big pan of steak on a 
flat rock by the fire and ranged the 
coffeepot alongside. As he sat down, 
the puncher smacked his lips appreci- 
atively. “Yum-yum! Coffee with a 
good healthy color! Taters that is 
brown as my first gal’s eyes! An’ real 
hones’-to-Gawd bakin’ powder biskits! 

“Watch me forget my manners.” 

Speck loaded his tin plate and com- 
menced munching busily. Bart took 
coffee, potatoes and bread, then trans- 
ferred a piece of steak from the pan to 
his plate. Bending over, he inspected it 
closely, then turned it and looked at 
the other side. 

“What’s th’ matter—ashes on it, or 
somethin’?” Speck asked, looking wor- 
ried. 

“Nope. I was lookin’ for th’ bill of 
sale.” The puncher eyed the other man 
closely from beneath his hatbrim, 
watching for signs of guilt. 

But Speck only picked up his cup 
and strained coffee noisily through his 
drooping mustaches, then renewed his 
hacking at his steak. 


Ba FOLLOWED his host’s exam- 
ple, but didn’t drop the subject. 
“Never ate rustled beef in my life that 
I know of, but Pd eat anything, right 
now. It’s your meat though, ain’t it?” 
“Uh-huh.” 


“Bully! How many cows do you 
own?” 

“Don’t own none—ain’t owned none 
for four-five years.” 

“But you said it was your meat.” 

“It is. Don’t you see me chawin’ it?” 

“Oh, I see—rustled it, eh?” 

Speck looked pained. “Naw—pro- 
moted it. You shore do use rough lang- 
widge.”’ ; 

Bart remembered the chase and the 
shots he had heard and decided that 
the less he knew about the pedigree of 
that beef the better off he might be. He 
ate it though and enjoyed it thoroughly. 

After supper, Bart washed dishes 
while Speck wiped. Then, after both 
had taken another pull at Speck’s bot- 
tle, the puncher rolled and lighted a 
cigaret and went after the log he had 
dropped. As he went along the base of 
the boulder he passed the rock where 
Pete was licking up the last of his oats. 
The puncher stopped to pet the little 
bronc’s neck affectionately. “Pore lit- 
tle feller, It’s gonna be kinda rough 
browsin’ with this dern wet sleet a fall- 
in’. Sorry, OP Timer, but it’s th’ best 
we kin do, so—” 

When Pete snorted and drew back, 
big-eyed, the puncher whirled and 
ducked. Something hard and heavy 
glanced off his head and landed on his 
shoulder with near-paralyzing force. As 
he strained to regain his balance, he 
heard a rush of feet. A snarled oath 
back by the fire told him that Speck 
was being assailed also. 

Bart felt himself being bear hugeed 
from behind, while a bearded jaw 
rasped against his cheek. Squirming 
like a catamount, he recognized Abel- 
son’s scowling countenance and railed 
all his strength to throw him off. 

If Abelson was made of iron, Lyons 
was made of steel. Stamping, groaning 
with the effort they put forth, the two 
pried at each other’s arms as they re- 
volved slowly toward the fire. And 
gradually the muscular puncher com- 
menced getting the upper hand. His — 
leit arm free, he hooked it around 
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‘Abelson’s hairy neck and writhed and 
jerked till the other relaxed his suffo- 
cating hold. Twisting to face him, Bart 
jabbed his left at the eyes, then pis- 
toned his right twice into that heaving 
chest. : 

Abelson reeled back, recovered, came 
boring in, his arms thrashing wildly. 
Bart feinted, side-stepped, then brought 
his arm around in a sickle-like sweep. 
For the second time that night, Abelson 
went down. Panting, the puncher 
turned toward the fire, only to be 
bowled off his feet and fairly smoth- 
ered under the bodies of three or four 
fresh adversaries. 


Twice the stubborn puncher won to 
his hands and knees and finally almost 
to his feet. Then the crumbling old 
boulder seemed to fall on him, thud- 
ding against his skull with all its awful 
weight. An excruciating pain flashed 
through his brain to be relayed from 
there to every member of his body. The 
brilliant lights that had been flashing 
before his eyes winked out one by one 
and the pain left him. As on a downy 
couch he rested, unworried and aware 


of no hurt. 
~ Qu 


ART LYONS awoke 
in a dim, unreal 
world that seemed 
shrouded in dark, 
unfriendly mists. 
Someone afar off 
was talking, but 
Bart couldnt make 
the words register 
properly. He knew 
that he was lying on 
_ a pallet of some sort and that there 
was a roof over him and walls around 
him. He started to open his eyes, but 
found that the effort was too great. 
His mouth was parched. His breath- 
ing was heavy and jerky. He was con- 
vinced that the upper half-of his skull 
was gone and that someone was prod- 
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ding the lower part of it with a red-hot 


iron. 

The puncher lay there for a time 
struggling to bring his scattered senses 
into harmonious action. After a while, 
the voice sounded nearer: “Hell of a 


gash.. .. Roll ’im over a little... "Bout. 


finished, now.” 

Bart’s nostrils: commenced ta func- 
tion detecting mingled odors of anti- 
septics, whiskey. and fried onions. His 
ears picked up footsteps on a hard 
floor; the light rattle of tinware and, 
finally, someone’s heavy breathing in 
his very face. He made another effort, 
and, this time succeeded in opening his 
eyes. He discovered that a bespec- 
tacled man with a round, Scotch face 


was bending over him fussing about his _ 


head. The man smiled in a friendly 
fashion but shook his head reproving- 
ly when Bart sought to rise. “Lie still, 
Son, till you get your bearings.... 
Easy now, while I finish plastering you 
up.... Um Dr. Kuhn.” 

Relaxing, Bart took stock of his 
surroundings and found that he was 
in a narrow, gloomy room and that 
crossed bars separated it from a sort 
of corridor with. little windows set 
high in its-stone wall. At the head of 
his bunk another set of bars formed a 
partition between it and a second cell. 
Standing in the corridor, a tall, stub- 
by-mustached man with a star on his 
vest smoked a corncob pipe and 
watched idly as Doc finished working 
on the back of Lyons’ head. “Got ’im 
all spliced?” he asked in a high, na- 
sal voice as Doc straightened and 
commenced wiping instruments and 
packing them in a leather bag. 

“Reasonably so,” Doc answered, 
conservatively. “Hes got a beautiful 
gash on top of his head. . . Nine stitch- 
es., . Possible skull fracture. ..Watch 
it...Other wound lower down not so 
bad..,Painful though...Nerve cen- 
ter, you know. ..Complications, may- 
be.” 

His tools packed, Doc snapped the 
grip shut and went out. The man with 


A 
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the star started to lock the cell door, 
then changed his mind and stepped 
inside. “How you feelin’, feller?” he 
asked, in a voice that was neither 
friendly nor unfriendly. : 

“Little wobbly,” Bart admitted. 
“What happened to me, anyway?” 

“Got whanged on th’ head a coupla 
times an’ thrown in jail,” the officer 

told him. ‘Anything you want you 
better ast for it now. I’m leavin’ in a 
little bit,” 

“You might bring me a coupla 
buckets of ice water. First though, tell 
me what I’m in for.” 

“In for plenty—but we'll talk that 
over when th’ distric’ ’torney gits 
here. Be here this afternoon, maybe. 

“Pil send that there water in by 
Tom Worden, my head deputy. Gotta 
be goin’, now. I’m Jim Hannon, sher- 
iff here.” 

- “Sheriff where?” Bart asked, still a 
little befuddled. 

“Sand Creek—best damn cowtown 
in Dakoty,” Hannon spoke up. loyal- 
ly, then went out, locking the cell 
door behind him. After he had stumped 
down the corridor, Bart heard him un- 
lock and relock another door. Then he 
clumped off along a board walk and si- 
lence settled over the gloomy jail. 


ATTER A little time, a short, bald 

man with a hooked nose and pale 
eyes appeared with a pitcher of ice wa- 
ter and a glass. After giving Bart a 
drink, he started to leave, then ap- 
peared to change his mind. “Jim says 
you might need a little waitin’ on, fel- 
ler,” he said, then added a little doubt- 
fully: “I ain’t no day nurse. Reckon 
they couldn’t be no harm in turnin’ 
yur pardner in with yuh so’s he kin 
kinda ride herd on yuh.” 

“Comin’ up prompt,” another. voice 
sounded near Bart’s head. 

Twisting gingerly around, the 
puncher saw a homely freckled face 
pressed against the bars of the parti- 
tion. “Cheer up, cowboy,” Speck 
grinned. “Mis’ry loves comp’ny, you 


know. We're both in for plenty mis’ry, 
but we got each other for comp’ny. Un- 
lock this gate, Tom, so’s I kin team up 
with ’im.” 

“Plumb ’ginst th’ rules, but I'll do 
’er this one time,” the deputy agreed. 
“No. funny bizness, though.” He un- 
locked both doors, then stepped aside, 
sixgun in hand, keeping his pale eyes 
fixed on his prisoners while Speck 
joined Lyons, “Fetch yuh two lobos, 
some chuck after a bit,” he promised 
gruffly, then locked the cell and de- 
parted. 

“Grouchy hombre, Tom is,” Speck 
remarked, seating himself on the foot 
of Barts bunk and commencing to 
build a smoke. “Hannon’s a good fel- 
ler, though, in a way—but he don’t 
weigh a hull lot. Fact is, he don’t never 
have a thought of his own. Does just 
what Fox tells ’em, most usual, F’r in- 
stance he made a deputy outa Tom 
cause Fox told ’im to. 

Onct in a while, though, Hannon 
gits kinda balky, when Fox wants to 
go too far. Take las’ night f’rinstance. 

t was some luck far us that Hannon 
ketched us, ’stead of Fox. Fox would 
have hung us to th’ limb of th’ first 
tree if Hannon hadn’t horned in.” 

“Who’s Fox?” 

“Th dude galoot at th’ big house 
that fanned your tail out of there an’ 
into my camp.” 

“How'd Hannon happen to horn 
in?” 

“He didn’t.” 

“But you jus’ said—” 

“Well, in a way he did. Hannon an’ 
a bunch was out scratchin’ aroun’ af- 
ter some hide thieves that slid over 
that way after doin’ a job east of town. 
Hannon’s posse wasn’t after us, but 
they run smack-dab into our camp just 
as Fox an’ his bunch got us spotted 
down. If Hannon hadn’t stood pat, 
Fox would have stretched our necks 
like rubber bands. = 

“Incidental, an’ whilst I think of it, 
I'll be leavin’ out of here some time 


Uday or t’morrow. If you get out, la- 
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ter, hit back to that camp an’ you'll 
find me thereabouts. That’ be one 
place they won’t be lookin’ to find us.” 

“How do you expect to bust fence 
any quicker’n I do?” 

“y don’t.” 

“But you said—” 

“What I mean is that Pll walk out 
In daylight, free an’ unhindered. If 
you get out a-tall, you'll be lucky, an’ 
it'll be a night job at that.” 

“But it was you who promoted that 
beef.” 

“Yeah, but it was you who shot up 
Fox’s house. If you’d heared ’im hol- 
ler ’bout that when he comes rammin’ 
into our camp las’ night, you’d know 
what I mean. Anyway, you chaw that 
beef. Hannon an’ Fox both knows 
that.” 

“Well, lace me a smoke, then keep 
a talkin’,” Bart requested, unable to 
understand Speck, but feeling some- 
how, that he knew what he was talk- 
ing about. 

Speck made and lighted a cigaret for 
his cellmate, then braced him into a 
more comfortable position with some 
blankets and gossiped on: “As I was 
sayin’, Hannon’s a good feller. Needn’t 
worry bout him gettin’ snorky.” 

“How long’s he been sheriff?” 

“He aint.” 

“But he said he was, What'd he 
wanta lie for?” 

“He didn’t lie.” 

“But if he ain’t sheriff an’ says he 
js—” 

Bart sighed heavily and settled back 
on his blankets. “Keep makin’ words 
an’ spittin’ °em out. Mebbe I can line 
em up an’ make ’em make sense, now 
that my head’s commencin’ to work 
right.” 

“Tn a way, Hannon’s sheriff; in a 
way, he ain’t,” the old plainsman eluci- 
dated, after smoking thoughtfully for 
a while. “He ain’t never been “lected 
since the sheriff was killed, five year 
ago. 
~ “You see, Fox owns th’ board of su- 
pervisors, body an’ britches. They 


` pointed Hannon ’cause Fox told ’em 
te. They ain’t been no ‘lection sirce— 
cause Fox don’t want none.” 

“But th’ other fellers—ranchers an’ 
town folks. How come they don’t—” 

“They don’t get ringy none. You 
see, Fox pays Hannon outa his own 
pocket, an’ that’s a object. It’s a 
dinky little county, with no big 
spreads in it. Th’ little ranchers hates 
to dig up taxes, an’ are glad to let Fox 
pay off. Also, Hannon don’t do nobody 
any harm. Right now though, they’s 
some talk of a ‘lection, Hannon’s some 
uneasy; people have commenced to 
talk. They call that place out there th’ 
Fox’s den.” 

“But what makes Fox want to own 
a sheriff?” 

Speck looked thoughtfully at the 
grimy ceiling for a time, then rose to 
take a turn about the narrow room. 
Finally he returned to look his fellow 
prisoner over critically. “Shore you’re 
head’s capable of corrallin’ some big, 
hard facts, Son?” 

“Veh.” 

“Awright. We better git some coffee 
first, though. It’s a long story I gotta 
tell you before you'll understand why 
Fox needs a hand-made sheriff.” 

caught up a tin wash basin 
from a shelf by the head of the bunk 
and commenced beating against the 
bars with it. Tom Worden came scowl- 
ing in almost at once, and left again 
with an order for bacon and potatoes 
for Speck, soup and crackers for Bart 
and coffee for both of them. 

With the deputy looking on, they 
breakfasted almost in silence. After he 
had gathered up the clutter of empty 


. dishes and gone, the two lighted fresh 


smokes and renewed their confab. 


6E FARRY STANLEY done th’ 

sheriffin’ for this county, five 

years ago,” Speck related. “He was a 

nice kid. Everybody said so. And he 
was ‘lected, all fair an’ reg’lur. 

“Stanley lived in a bachelor shack 

almost on th’ spot where Fox’s man- 
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sion stands now. He made a nice little 
- hoss spread there, and was comin’ 
right on financially. He also tinkered 
with prospectin’ kinda as a side line. 
Staked a coupla ol’ timers an’ let ’em 
mess aroun’ that dry branch you 
crossed when you went up to Fox’s 
place. 

“Then, one fall, Fox showed up out 
there. Trout fishin’ brung ’em, so he 
said. Him an’ Stanley got thick as 
boardin’ house bugs. Next thing any- 
_ body knowed somebody dryguiched 
Stanley—Blowed his head almost off 
with a shot gun, ’thout givin’ im no 
break a-tall. 

“After a bit, Fox showed up here in 
town with a will bearin’ Stanley’s sig- 
nature an’ leavin’ everything to Fox. 
It looked all reg’lar an’ it stuck. Them 
two prospectors ain’t been seen since. 

“Right soon Fox built that big 
house, an’ he lives in it like a king. 
He’s boss of th’ range—no mistake 
- *bout that. "Nother thing ’bout Fox 
that itll pay you to remember is, he’s 
greased previousness with a sixgun, an’ 
he’ll mix powdersmoke with anybody.” 

“What’s he doin’ out there—not 
ranchin’ much; a man with half an 
eye can see that,’ Bart remarked. 

Speck snapped away a butt and com- 
menced building a fresh one. “Fox 
ain’t doin’ anythin’ out there—least- 
wise no ranchin’ that would pay salt 
bills for his help. Fact is, as I’ve dis- 
covered in th’ last five weeks, Fox is 
2 City slicker, usin’ that place as a 
hideout when th’ Chicago police is 
"bout to throw a loop on ’im, Also, he 
iets other highup city slickers hide out. 
That’s th’ kinda guests he entertains 
with- them  split-tail dinners, yuh 
know.” 

Dart was surprised to find himself 
able to rise, spurred on by a sudden 
excitement. “Not all of ’em,” he de- 
clared, fiercely, swinging his feet to 
the floor and heaving his body erect 
as a vision of blonde, violet-eyed love- 
liness appeared before his eyes. 

“Keep your pants on, Son,” Speck 


advised. “I know what you mean. I 
seen that gal t’other day, an’ she shore 
is one high-bred looker. But she’s 
there, an’ she’s stayin’ there. That puts 
th’ earmark on ’er.” 

“Not for me it don’t,” Bart said, 
hotly, then told how she had clapped 
her hands when he had defied Fox. 

“That bogs me down, an’ I dunno 
what to think,” Speck admitted. He 
looked thoughtful for a time, then rose 
to pace restlessly back and forth across 
the cell. 

“Whats eatin’ y’ur gizzard?” Lyons 
asked. “What do you have to do with 
Fox, anyway?” 

“Jus’ this,” Speck whirled to an- 
swer. “That kid sheriff, Stanley, was 
my youngest brother.” 

Bart was puzzled again. “But vuh 
said yur name was Kinney. If it’s 
Stanley, how come you—” 

“Tt ain’t.” : 

“Then what makes you say—” 

“I don’t—’cept when I’m talkin’ to 
you privately. Don’t anybody here 
know me as Stanley. I was livin’ in 
Okleehoomy, an’ I come out here to 
find out who killed my brother. I never 
let anybody know who I was. So I’m 
jus’ Speck Kinney, understan’.” 

“An? you think Fox—” 

“Yeh. He killed Harry or had him 
killed, shore as shootin’ is shootin’. An’ 
he forged that will. Next thing’s to 
prove it. 

“Here I am in th’ calaboose with 
*bout a dollar an’ six bits to my name— 
if it didn’t slip out of my pockets 
when that bunch jumped me, las’ night. 
Fox ain’t in jail, an’ he’s plenty rich, 
an’ he owns a sheriff an’ a judge ur 
two, an’ a distric’ ’torney. But, I gotta 
get ’im, Son! I jus’ gotta!” 

“Pretty hard to git a loop on a idea,” 
Bart submitted, propping himself on 
one elbow on the bunk, and commenc- 
ing to lace himself a cigaret. He was 
growing stronger every minute, and 
his head had ceased to hurt so badly. 
“More especial as he’s got us close- 
penned here.” 
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“Like I told you, Tl get out. But 
you?” 

“Huh! You ain’t got no more chanct 
to break fence right now than a yearlin’ 
slick-ear in a blizzard. They’ll—” 

Speck broke off suddenly and his 
hairy, freckled ears appeared to fan 
toward the door. “Somebody’s comin’. 
Sounds like a bunch of ’em. Gonna ex- 
-amine our minds, maybe.” 

He bent over the bunk, his freckled 
face serious, and dropped his voice to a 
hoarse whisper: “Listen, Son, you 
don’t know me much an’ I don’t know 
you much, But I gotta hunch we can 
work neck-roped t’gether. I want you 
t back my play, no matter if what I 
say. sounds loco. Do. it?” 

“Shore: will. Th’ whole thing’s loco, 
for that matter. I can’t lose my teamin’ 


up with you.” 
“Bully, Then— S-s-s-h! They're 
comin’ in. 


“You're plumb limber, see? Still 
plenty sick an’ weak an’ down-hearted. 
Jus’ lay low an’ listen. to a master tell 
lies. Remember, though, you’re t’ yes 
th’ hell outa ev'ry damn Ke I tell.” 


a OUTER lock grated, Hannon 
came in, followed by Tom. Behind 
the two officers strutted a pompous 
little man in a shabby Prince Albert. 
His shirt was not entirely white, and 
his black string tie was frayed at the 


ends. He carried a sheaf of blank paper . 


and a pen and ink, which he deposited 
on a table in the corridor. When he 
turned toward the cells, Bart saw that 
he was deeply wrinkled. He looked the 
prisoners over for a time, then drew a 
chair to the table and sat down, saying 
importantly to Hannon: “Bring them 
out, one at a time, Sheriff.” 

“Mebbe you better say one a day,” 
Hannon remarked jocularly, as Tom 
unlocked the cell. “That geezer on th’ 
bunk don’t ’pear able to shuck aroun’ 
much.” 

“You other feller, ramble out here.” 

Speck obeyed, while Lyons lay on 
his back with his eyes partly closed, 


pretending not to be much interested. 

“I am James B. Price, district attor- 
ney here,’ the man at the table an- 
nounced importantly when Speck 
shambled over to drop into a chair 
opposite him. Fulton dipped his pen, 
then held it suspended as he went on, 
impressively. “Sheriff Hannon charges 
you with cattle theft upon complaint of 
one Raymond Fox. It is my duty to 
warn you that anything you say may 
be used against you.” The pen dropped 
nearer to the paper. “Are you guilty or 
not guilty?” 

Speck appeared to give the question 
deep thought. “That depends,” he said 
cautiously, after a time. 

Price looked puzzled. “Depends on 
what?” 

“On what th’ ev’dence against me is. 
If you have got plenty ev’dence, Pm 
guilty; if you haven’t, I ain’t.” 

“Nonsense,” Price snapped. “You 
may as well come clean. You two were 
eating fresh beef just before you were 
caught, and the remainder of the car- 
cass. was in your camp. Are you telling 
me that you owned that beef?” 

“Wegh.” 

“Wha-a-t? You mean to sit there and 
say that the steer or cow belonged to 
you?” 

“No.” Š 

Price jerked to his feet and pounded 
on the table. “Trifling with me, eh?” 

“Now II give you just one more 
chance to confess, and, stand a chance 
to come off lightly. Answer my ques- 
tions, ‘yes’ or ‘no’.” 

“Which one of ’em?” 

Price’s face purpled. “Hither of them 
—both of them,” he roared. 

“Wal, I didn’t own cow nor steer, 
but I did own that beef—in a way.” 

Price mauled the table again. “In 
just what way?” 

“Wal, I was eatin’ it, wasn’t 1?” 

The attorney glared at his wooden- 
faced prisoner for a moment, then con- 
trolled himself and shifted his line ef 
questioning. “Where did you put the 
hide when you butchered that beef?” 
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“Yuh mean they ain’t found it?” 
Speck asked, brightening preceptibly. 

“No, it hasn’t been found yet,” Ful- 
ton admitted, commencing to write. 
“That’s a small matter, though. You 
admit that you had the hide and hid it.” 

“Never admitted anythin’,” Speck 
objected. “Comin’ t think of it, I be- 
lieve that steer was th’ skinless kind.” 

Price leaped to his feet and swung a 
hand to smack Specks furrowed cheek 
resoundingly. “Think you’ll trifle with 
me, eh? Think you’ll sit there and defy 
the law on the theory that without the 
branded hide, we’ll be unable to prove 
Fox’s ownership!” 

He drew bac k his hand again, “Now 
-answer me, you damned thief, or 
P-E 

“Just a second, J.B.,”” Hannon inter- 


jected, stepping to the table. “I don’t - 


like to call your hand, but I’m dead set 
agin’ maulin’ a prisoner. If he wants 
‘to talk of ’is own free will, let ‘im; if 
he don’t—” 

“Oh, very well,” Price surrendered. 
“If you’re getting squeamish, I suppose 
he’d repudiate his confession if he made 
one, so it would be worthless in court.” 
Then sneeringly. “It must be you're 
taking this talk of an election seriously. 
Getting a little weak-kneed, eh?” 

“Call it that if you want to,” Hannon 
said, commencing to look nettled. 
“Lection or no ‘lection, nobody’s going 
to beat up my prisoners. Ever’body gits 
a square break in this jail.” 

Price waved a hand hopelessly. 
“Well, -go ahead and give that stubborn 
jackass a fair break. Maybe you can 
get him to talk.” 

“Why, of course he can; he’s a white 
hombre,” Speck spoke up, grinning ami- 
ably at the sheriff. “What is it you 
want to ask me, Mister? My life’s a 
open book—whole library, I might 

= say.” 

- “Well then, what about that hide?” 
Hannon asked, as one not expecting to 
be answered. 

Speck’s genial ie broadened. “Tell 
you what I'll do. PH tell you where that 


-OF 


hide is if you’ll agree to fetch it in here 
*thout lettin’ any other geezer lay eyes 
on it. Is that a bet?” 

“She is,” Hannon answered, locking 
puzzled. “If you go an idea like that— 
for some reason I can’t understand— 
tell me where to look, an’ I'll go-get 
? 2 

“Wal, she’s up on top of that big 
boulder—th’ one where we had our fire. 

“Now go get ’er, an’ have this Price 
gazabo here when you fetch ’er in an’ 
spread ’er out right on this floor.” 


ANNON left immediately, Price 
going out with him. Wurden re- 
turned Speck to his own cell, then 
seated himself at the table and com- 
menced playing soltaire with a dog- 
eared pack of cards. After a time, he 
tilted his chair against the wall and 
commenced snoring lustily. Shortly 
afterward, Speck began making similar 
sounds, and Bart drowsed also. Two 
hours later, he came wide awake when 
Hannon clumped in, followed by Price. 
“Hey, beef-eater,” the sheriff bawled 
into Speck’s cell as Tom unlocked the 
door. “Ramble out here an’ see th’ 
evydence!”’ 

“What brand is it?” Price asked, in- 
terestedly as Speck came out, rubbing 
his eyes and yawning sleepily. 

Instead of answering, the sheriff 
grinned dryly and commenced unrolling 
a fresh hide he had carried under his 
arm. Speck remained aloof, but Tom 
Worden and Price bent over and 
watched the skin unroll, inch by inch. 

It was the hide of brock!e-faced dun 
cow brute. It had been removed in a 
workmanlike manner. 

And it was without a brand of any 
kind. 

Tom Worden straightened with a 
grunt of surprise. The sheriff widened 
his grin a little. Price puffed up like a 
pink lizard and exploded with a loud 
bang: “Maverick, by Gad!” He whirled 
on k so savagely that Hannon took 
a step to get between them. “Why in 
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hell: didn’t you tell us you shet un- 
branded. beef?” 

“Cause you didn’t ask me,” Speck 
told him blandly. “You asked me if it 
was my beef, an’ I said ‘Yes’, an’ you 
asked me if I owned any cow or steer 
an’ L said ‘no’. Them was. th’ facts. 
That critter was anybody’s till I made 
beef of ’im; then th’ beef was mine. 

“I reckon when we show that. hide to 
th’ jury—” 

“Jury, the devil,” Price sputtered, 
jamming the cerk into his ink bottle 
and commencing to gather up his pa- 
pers. “There'll be no trial, of course. 
Turn him loose, Hannon. We can’t hold 
him any longer.” 

“Bring out that other rascal.” 

“He ain’t able. Mebbe you better 
talk to him where he lies,” Hannon sug- 
gested. “First, though, let’s git: rid of 
this long-talkin’ dew-drinker. Open the 
outside door, Tom.” 

Worden obeyed most willingly, but 
Speck seated himself comfortably at 
the table and looked at the. sheriff 
speculatively. “Mebbe you better have 
my hosses an’ guns brung aroun’ front 
first. I reckon they’re here some- 
wheres.” 

“Guns is in th’ office, an’ hosses is 
over at th’ feedlot. Tell which is yours 
an’ Tom’ll go-git ’em.” 

Bart felt his eyes bulge when Speck 
said, blandly. “All th’ hosses an’ all 
th’ guns is mine. I broke that cowboy 
playin’ seven-up an’ won everything he 
had, includin’ a first mortgage on his 
underwear an’ boots.” 

Hannon turned toward Lyons’ cell. 
“That right, puncher?” 

“Yes,” Bart answered, wondering 
mightily inwardly, but remembering his 
promise to back what Speck said. 

“Awright,” Hannon said. “Git th’ 
hosses, Tom. I'll fetch th’ guns. C’mon, 
feller. Yuh kin wait outside as well’s 
in here.” 


Instead of obeying, Speck heaved. 


his long legs to the table-top and leaned 
back comfortably to look ruminatingly 
at the ceiling. “You geezers fetched me 


here, an’ I’m commencin’ to like th’ 
place,” he announced. “Also, I’m won- 
derin’ jus’ how to c’mence my damage 
suit.” 

“Damage suit?” Hannon repeated, a 
little uneasily. 

“Yeah. False arrest and imprison- 
ment, you. know. Seems like I’ve heard 
that th’ Dakoty law is some strong 
‘long them lines. Course, Pd kinda 
hate to sue-you bein’s you got a ‘lection 
comin’ on} an’ a thing of that kind 
might tell ag’in’ you. Still an’ yet—” 

“Now, now,’ Hannon broke in, 
poe “I only done my duty. as 

seen it, so—” 
~ “Well, then, mebbe I won’t be too 
hard on you,” Speck decided. “Jus 
bring me my hosses an’ guns an’ be 
shore my pack mule’s got such canned 
goods on ‘im as he had when you 
grabbed ’im, an’ PH—” 

“Pake mule an’ canned goods?” 
Hannon yelped. “What th’ hell you 


- talkin’ ’bout? You never had no pack 


mule, nur—” 

“Well; if you’ve up an’ lost that mule 
on me, reckon T’ll hafta sue you, after 
all—not for th’ mule, but fur th’ false 
arrest, an’—” 

“Thunder an’ lightnin’,”” Hannon cut 
in. “Git im a mule outa my bunch, 
‘Fom; an’ strap plenty of canned goods 
on it! I reckon he’s got my tail in a 
crack on that false arrest stuff.” 

“I think you’re acting wisely,” Price 
offered, judiciously, appearing to enjoy 
the- sheriff’s. discomfiture. ‘I’m really ~ 
afraid he could make a very good 
damage case against you.” 

“Listen. to that now,” Speck applaud- 
ed: admiringly. “Real legal advice, 
plumb free gratis, for nothin’ an’ with- 
out cost. That reminds me, I near for- 
got that hundred dollars I give you to 
keep in your safe for me till I got out.” 

Price’s smile departed, and his 
cheeks. worked nervously. “Hundred 
dollars? You say you gave me a hun- 
dred dollars to keep for you until— 

“Qh, I see... Hum-m.... Per- 
plexing situation.,,. Of course. it’s a 
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fact that I did slap you.... Before 
witnesses, too.... 1 admit that I did 
wrong, but—” : 

“Damage suits is damage suits,” 
Speck remarked, idly. “I’m shore ad- 
mirin’ that advice you give Hannon a 
bit ago.” 

Price glared at the unperturbed old 
plainsman for a time, then jerked out a 
billfold and dealt out ten tens which he 
slapped on the table. 

Speck tucked fhe money carelessly 
into his shirt pocket and settled back 
in his chair again. “C’mon,” Hannon 
prompted, nervously. “I want to get 
you out of here “fore you ask for a 
deed to th’ courthouse—an’ get it, 
probably.” 

“Oh, awright,” Speck agreed, rising 
with seeming reluctance. “If you 
geezers really don’t want me here, 
reckon I won’t impose my comp’ny on 
account of th’ measly discourtesy you’re 
showin’ a guest of th’ city, I ain’t gon- 
na stop here no more when I come to 
town.” 

“Thank Gawd,” Hannon said fer- 
vently. “An’ now, step along a little, 
won’t you? I hear Tom comin’ with 
them hosses.” 


2j: 


ART LYONS lay in 
the squalid old jail, 
listening to the 
sounds from with- 
out. He could imag- 
ine Speck grinning 
as he took his depar- 
ture, with Price 
glowering after him, 
m and. good-natured 

; ha Hannon grinning 
whimsically over his own defeat. Once, 
the unmistakable sounds of some sort 
of altercation were wafted in through 
the high, barred windows. Then Speck’s 
slow drawl: “So long, fellers. Remem- 
ber, Pm puttin’ up at th’ hotel, nex’ 
time I come in.” 

Somebody laughed; somebody swore 


luridly. Footsteps approached and the 
outer door swung. Lying on his back, 
with his arm across his -face, Bart 
peered beneath his sleeve and saw Han- 
non enter, then Price then Worden. 
Bart started and half rose when Tom 
Worden stepped aside to make room 
for Fox, who came frowning in, talking 
as he came: “You're acting like a 
baby, Hannon. I just can’t imagine 
what made you turn that old brush- 
popper loose without consulting me.” 

Fox was nattily dressed in silk cord 
breeches and tweed coat. With a derby 
hat set rakishly on one side of his 
sleek head, and swinging a riding crop — 
jauntily, he would have passed easily 
as the master of some mossy English 
manor. But his handsome face was red 
with anger and his voice was harsh as 
he continued to berate the sheriff: “I 
made the complaint against that prairie 
vagrant. You should have at least con- 
sulted me before letting him go.” 

- “Nothin’ against him that I could 
see,” Hannon defended as Tom locked 
the door and Price reseated himself at 
the table and spread his writing mate- 
rials out again. “He didn’t do nothin’ 
but shoot a maverick. Th’ law—” 

- “Law, -helll Were th’ law,” Fox 
snapped. “It seems that I never shall 
be able to pound that into your stupid 
head.” He turned to peer-into Lyons’ 
cell. “Well, anyway, here’s one that 
won’t get sun tanned for a while. 

“Get this, now Hannon—you too, 
Price. I’m charging this man with at- 
tempted murder. At that if I hadn’t 
been called to town to attend the meet- 
ing of the board of supervisors, he’d 
have been turned loose, too, though he 
fired at me a dozen times.” 

That was too much for Bart. Rising 
to a sitting posture, he answered, hotly. 
“Shot at you, eh? Hell, man, do you 
think Pm plumb mole-eyed? Emptied 
two sixes at yuh an’ hit them glass 
dinguses on th’ lamp ev’ry pop! You 
mus’ think I never learnt to shoot.” 

“Attempted murder,” Fox repeated, 
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ignoring the irate puncher to address 
the sheriff. “See what he has to say for 
himself, Price.” 

“Bring him out,” the district attorney 
ordered. Worden fumbled out his cell 
key, but stopped to look questioningly 
at the sheriff when someone knocked 
imperatively on the outer door. 

he sheriff nodded, and Worden 
opened the door. Dr. Kuhn came in. 
Seeing him, Bart relaxed on the bunk, 
stretching his long limbs limply. 

Doc nodded right and left, then 
stepped to the cell door. After Tom had 
unlocked it, Doc looked at the sheriff 
then at the attorney. “You weren’t 
thinking of questioning that cowboy, 
were you?” 

“Yeh,” Hannon answered. “Pears 
like he’s braced up some satisfactory, 
so—” 

“TIL decide that if you please.” Doc 
stepped inside and set his bag on the 
bunk. After taking the puncher’s tem- 

rature and examining his bandages, 
is stepped out again, shaking his head. 
“As Jim Hannon found, he’s doing very 
well; but he has two severe scalp con- 
tusions and there still is a chance for 
other complications. As physician, I 
positively f orbid you to annoy him with 
questions.” 

Fox threw feck his handsome head 
and laughed scornfully. ‘Pretty rich, 
Td say. First the sheriff turns one 
criminal loose, then a little cowtown 
doctor tells what we shall do and what 
we shall not. Go ahead, Price.” 

“Very well,” Doc acquiesced, start- 
ing for the door. After Tom had opened 
it for him, he turned to say: “Remem- 
ber, though, Hannon, I’m holding you 
responsible. At best, it’s downright 
cruelty to worry a poor devil in his 
condition. If he develops a fever, it 
will be plain murder.” 

“We'll risk it,” Fox sneered, as the 
door closed behind the surgeon. 

But Hannon thought otherwise. 
“Whats th’ rush, Fox?” he wanted to 
know. “Seems like you have it in for 
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him as deep that you don’t care if he 
does cash in.” 

“I don’t—don’t care in the least,” 
Fox declared. 

“Wal, I do,’ Hannon announced, 
stiffly. 

“What? You mean you won't let 
Price—” 

“No—not right now.” The sheriff’s 
square jaw was thrust cut now, and 
Bart got a new estimate of the man. 
So did Fox, evidently, for he looked 
immensely surprised. His smooth face 
was flaming, but he controlled himself 
by a visible effort and said suavely. 
“No use for us to fall out over this, 
Jim. I have an idea we can settle it so 
that you will be relieved of all responsi- 
bility and I will be amply protected. 
Just hold everything while I step over 
to the courthouse for a moment.” 


X STRODE out. When he came 
back, ten minutes later, he was ac- 
companied by a.dried up little man with 
a wispy goatee, who coughed nervously, 
and evaded the sheriff’s questioning 
gaze. 
“Go ahead, Martain,” Fox prompted, 
smugly. “As chairman of the county 
board, I believe you have a few words 
to say to Hannon.” 

“Needn’t say ’em if you’re gonna 
choke over ’em,” Hannon said. He 
jerked his star off his vest and heaved 
it into a far corner. “Fox has told you 
wormi-spined, herrin-gutted geezers to 
fire me, an’ you done it. 

“Tm quittin’, prompt. But I’m tellin’ 
you now that they’s gonna be a real 
lection in this man’s country, an’ Tm 
runnin’—runnin’ frum hell to breakfast 
an’ right on through till th’ polls 
close.” 

“You have my consent, I’m sure,” 
Fox told him smoothly. “Right now, I 
suggest that you turn your keys over 
to Tom Worden, who has bren ap- 
pointed to succeed you.” 

Hannon threw his keys on the floor 
and stalked out. Worden picked up 


_ for 
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the keys, then the sheriff’s star, grin- 
ning delightedly. Fox snapped his watch 
open and shut. “Guess we might as well 
let this investigation go over for a day 
or two, fellows. I have other business 
that can’t be delayed. I want you to 
remember what happened to Hannon, 
Tom. The same for you, Price. From 
now on, this jail is to be no soft spot 
with: restaurant meals and attending 
physicians. And, if a prisoner gets out— 
well, a sheriff gets out, too. Get that 
Tom?” 

Worden grinned crookedly. “Uh- 
huh. Needn’t worry none. That waddy 
gits bread an’ water till court meets 
nex’ month. He’ll talk, too, when yuh 
git ready fur im to.” 

“That sounds more like it,” Fox 
smiled, then looked at his. watch again. 
“Well, got to be going. Suppose we step 
over to Larry’s place and drink luck to 
the new administration.” 


A they had gone, Bart lay and 
did a lot of calm thinking. He 
knew that he had angered Fox, and 
that Fox was not the man te forgive 
an injury easily. Still he could not 
understand why Fox was so strongly 
bent on keeping him behind bars. 


The puncher did a little more than 
just worry and wonder. He planned. As 
a sort of that plan, he got the wash- 
basin, and banged. on the cell door with 
it till Tom Worden came in scowling 
and cursing. “Needn’t git ringy,” Bart 
cut him off. “I ain’t figgerin’ on buckin’ 
ag’in’ them new rules none.” He un- 
buttoned the flap of a hip pocket and 
drew out a roll that made the new 
sheriffs pale little eyes gleam with 
cupidity. “I’m wantin’ a few things, 
an’ I’m payin’ cash on th’ barrel-head 
’em,” Bart told him, replacing the 
roll and jingling some silver in another 
pocket. 

“Reckon yuh gotta right to buy what 
yuh please,” Wurden agreed. “But I’m 
tellin’ you now that a sheriff ain’t paid 
to lope all over town for a prizner. My 


time’s valuable. Now what you want?” 
“Tell you in a minnit,” Bart told 
him. “First, though, I gotta ease back 


to that bunk. Feelin’ kinda wobbly— 


plumb limber-legged, yuh know.” 

Clinging to the bars, Bart worked 
along the partition and dragged himself 
into the bunk, seemingly with great 
effort. 

“Nice little show, but it won’t git 
yuh no sympathy,” Wurden assured 
him. 

“Don’t want none. What I want’s 
cold drinks—beer an’ such. I gotta 
fever, you know, an’ my gullet’s 
chapped plumb discommodin’.” He 
rolled to one hip and drew out a dollar 
which he tossed to the floor. “Take that 
an’ fetch me a cold pint. Have one 
yourself an’ keep th’ change. That goes 
ev'ry two hours till I go broke or tell 
you diff’rent.” 

“Fair ‘nuff,’ Worden agreed, eye- 
ing the dollar avidly. 

“Awright, all I ask is prompt service. 
First, though, peel these cussed boots 
off. Wore ’em two days an’ a night an’ 
they’re actin’ unfriendly.” 

Grunting something about “no mon- 
keybizness,” Tom entered the cell, six- 
gun in hand, and did as requested. He 
started to throw the boots to the floor. 
“Put ’em on th’ bunk where I kin 
keep th’ rats off of ’em,” Bart request- 
ed. 


Tom did as he We: gsked, then 
picked up the dollar*,4*. fod by the 
bunk for a time, grinnis and polishing 
with his sleeve the new star he had 
pinned to his vest. “I blieve I’m gonna 
like this here sheriffin’,” he declared, 
smugly, then shambled out. 


ART’S plan was complete, but fe 

“ was executing it slowly, cautiously. 
He must wait for nightfall, and he must 
be fully ready, then. Meanwhile, he 
must work systematically to break 
down Worden’s suspicion. 


So, at early sunset when Worden 
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brought his third bottle, Bart felt that 
he had made a little progress. For, 
when Tom had brought the first and 
second drinks, he had held a gun on 
his prisoner all the time he was in the 
cell: now he relaxed his caution to the 
extent that he left his six in the leather, 
but kept a hand near it. 


The puncher drank only a little part 
of the beer, then let his head sink back 
on the bunk. “Gittin’ kinda wet up, but 
keep ’em comin’,” he said wearily. 
“Fetch me a pint of red-eye with th’ 
nex’ cold one. Mebbe it’ll brace me 
some.” 

“That'll cost yuh a extry buck.” 

“Cheap ’nuff, at that. Needn’t fetch 
it till ten o’clock. Then, if th’ spirit 
moves yuh, we kin have a little night- 
cap gether. I always was a sociable 
cuss, an’ drinkin’ alone is a hull lot 
like ‘kissin’ yourself.” 

After Tom had gone, Bart paced to 
and fro in his narrow cell for a-time, 
taking an inventory of his physical 
members. His legs had grown steadier 
and his head felt almost normal. Satis- 
fied, he returned to his bunk to con- 
serve his steength for the life and death 
struggle he had decided to make. By 
way of preparation, he moved the boots 
nearer to the head of the bunk and 
placed his hat and coat where he could 
get his hands on them without delay. 

The hours dragged slowly by. Gradu- 
ally the light faded and the bustling 
activity about the little town subsided. 
As the day sounds lessened, click of 
pool balls could be heard from Larry’s 
place across the street. The dim voice 
of an unoiled windmill somewhere north 
of the jail grew in volume. Occasionally 
a rancher or puncher clattered by on 

` his homeward way, or a merchant 
stamped along the walk, after closing 
his place. 

Bart had ridden through Sand City 
on his way up country, and he found 
that he could remember the lay of the 
town fairly well, and the angle he must 
take from the vicinity of the jail in 


order to skirt the town and hit the 
western trail. 

The puncher knew well that he was 
taking a desperate chance. He was 
going to jump Tom Worden, and he 
knew Tom was cautious, suspicious, 
crafty, in a ratlike way. He knew, too, 
that if he struck and failed, Tom would 
not hesitate to kill him, knowing that 
Fox would heartily approve the act. 

Lying there in complete darkness, 
Bart was nervous, chafing under inac- 
tion, when every fiber of him was keyed 
for a fight. Still, when he heard Wor- 
den’s heavy, measured tread on the 
walk and a key grated in the lock, he 
managed to assume a fully relaxed 
posture on the bunk, and there was a 
drowsy note in his voice as he greeted 
his jailer: “’Lo, I see yuh got here.” 

“Veh.” Bart could hear Worden 
feeling his way along the wall of the 
corridor. A match flared and Worden 
lighted the smoky-globed bracket lamp 
above the table. He turned the reflector 
to throw the light fully into the cell, 
then unlocked the door. When he en- 
tered, he had the whiskey bottle in one . 
hand, the beer in the other. Cautious as 
ever, he stepped a yard from the bunk 
and set the whiskey on the floor, then 
uncapped the beer and held it out at 
arm’s length as he stepped nearer. His 
heart beating like a trip-hammer Bart 
tried successfully to keep his voice even 
as he said, “Take a snort of th’ red-eye 
y’urself, while I’m spreadin’ myself 
aroun’ this. Hit it as hard as yuh want. 
When this is gone, Larry’s got plenty 
more.” 

Rolling to one hip, Bart drank his 
beer, aware that Tom kept his pale 
little eyes on him, even as he tilted the 
whisky bottle up and drank gurglingly. 
He watched narrowly when Bart fin- 
ished the drink and extended the bot- 
tle—a possible weapon, of course. He 
watched as narrowly when his prisoner 
accepted the whiskey bottle. 

“Thought yuh was honin? fur red- 
eye,” Worden commented, when Bart 
recorked the bottle and tucked it under 
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his soiled pillow, after taking only a 
modest nip. 

“Nuff fur right now,” Bart said, 
thrilling from head to foot when he 
noted that Tom’s suspicions had been 
allayed by the fact that both bottles 
were now out of Bart’s handy reach. 

The big moment was at hand. “Pay 
day,” Bart announced in a voice that 
trembled slightly, despite his desperate 
effort to keep it steady. Rolling to: his 
right side to bring his face to the wall, 
he reached into his left-hand pocket 
and brought out two dollars. 

He rolled back. Worden reached for 
the money. Bart passed it awkwardly, 
one of the coins falling to the floor on 
a line with the edge of the bunk. 

“Come to papa,” Worden chortled, 
stooping. 

Bart had been groping behind him, 
getting a grip on the leg of one boot. 
As Tom’s head reappeared on a level 
with the bunk, the puncher swung 
savagely. 

The heel of the boot thudded home, 
flattening the crown of Tom’s hat and 
bringing him to his knees, but not 
knocking him out, as Bart had hoped. 

Bellowing with mingled rage and 
pain, Worden swayed to a stooped 
position and clawed at his holster. Out 
of the bunk now, and behind his jailer, 
Bart raised the boot high and struck 
two-handedly with all his might. 

The drawn gun clattered to the floor, 
as Werden sprawled, face down. Stoop- 
ing, Bart caught it up and tossed it on 
the bunk, then tore his blanket into 
strips with which he bound and gagged 
the limp sheriff. 

Then the puncher drew on his boots, 
tucked the gun inside his shirt and 
caught up his coat and hat. Going into 
the corridor, he locked the cell 
and put the anp out. Passing thro 
the outer door, he locked it also, the 
threw both keys onto the flat roof 
the building. 

“New for a hoss—anybody’s hess.” 
The puncher looked along the narrow 


street. A-dozen broncs still were stand- 
ing befere Larry’s place. A big white 
horse was. pawing restlessly in front of 
the bank, a little way beyond. Bart 
hesitated, a moment, then started for 
it, uneasy because he must pass the 
lighted saloon, though on the opposite 
side of the street. 

The puncher knew that Worden was 
not hurt badly, and would regain his 
senses shortly; that the gag might 
slip, allowing him to be heard. Yet the 
pas merely lcafed along the walk. 

e was abreast of the saloon when he 
saw Hannon emerge from it. Bart’s 
heart appearel to skip a beat, then 
race madly when the former sheriff 
‘stopped and stared curieusly in bis 
direction. 

There was nothing else to do, now. 
Bart strolled carelessly along, then 
angled across toward his intended 
mount. Keeping pace with him now- 
on the opposite side, Hannon slowed, 
stopping by the horse just as Bart 
reached it. 

The puncher felt inside his shirt and 


gripped the butt of the six. “Better 


eep outa this, Hannon,” he advised, 
certain now that he had been recog- 
nized. “I’m needin’ a cayuse, an’ this 
one looks like a sod-gouger.” 

“I'm recommendin’ ‘im,’ Hannon 
came back, with a side glance up and 
down the deserted street. “An’ I orter 
know—he’s mine. Jus’ turn ’im loose 
when yuh git inta th’ clear. He knows 
th’ way home. 

‘Me, I thought I was goin’ home, 
myself, but I’ve changed my mind. I’m 
goin’ back an’ take on a few more 
snifters. In "bout an hour th’ saloon’ll 
close an’ TIl be raisin’ Billy Hell an’ 
hollerin’ fur th’ sheriff. Incidentally, 
will he come?” 

“Better go git ’im when yuh really 
want ’im,” Bart advised, dryly. 

“Thankin’ yuh fer th’ tip, VW pav 
yub with another one. Yuh better 
scallyhoot clean outa th’ country “fore 
yuh take any long rest.” 
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“Thanks,” Bart said, extending a 
hand which Hannon shook heartily. 
“Fact is, though, I got a little deal or 
two to settle fore I quit this range.” 

“An if I kin help, call on me,” Han- 
non promised, then turned back to- 
ward the saloon. 

Bart swung up, walking the horse 
slowly down the dark street and thank- 
ing the luck that was bringing a full 
moon slowly over the hill to eastward. 
In an hour, he had turned the horse 
at the edge of the broken country ad- 
jacent to the Fox’s den; in another he 
was stumbling toward the dim light of 
a campfire reflected against the over- 
hanging side of a rugged brown boul- 
der. 

“Hullo, Speck, you lop-eared ol’ 
he-elephant”; the puncher called. 

“Hullo, yurself, you spider-legged 
tarantula”; came back-from under the 
rocky roof back of the fire. “C’mon in 
an’ hug yur ol pappy! I knowed 
you’d make it somehow, but I didn’t 
’spect you so soon!” 

“Pm tellin’ yuh solemn that I left 
fur here as soon as I could,’ Bart 
grinned as he stepped into the little 
circle of light and Speck came to meet 
him, grotesque figure in his underwear 
with his trousers in one hand, the other 
extended. 

“Stir up th’ fire whilst I cinch on 
these britches an’ we'll palaver,” Speck 
enthused. “If my suspicions is k’reckt, 
you're a outlaw, Son. That bein’ th’ 
case, I’m a outlaw, too, fur harborin’ 
you. So we'll both do a little wholesale 
an’ retail outlawin’, an’ not give a 
damn. 

“As a starter, if you’re hungry, I got 
some damn fine beef that’s jus’ quit 
wearin’ a big diamond on its left hip— 
which same is Fox’s brand.” 

“But that’s stealin-—’scuse me; I 
mean promotin’.” Bart demurred du- 
biously. 

“No it ain’t. In war it’s pumb fair 
to forage off th’ enemy. An’ Son from 
now on out, this is war, you bet!” 


me fj. 


HE TWO friends— 
now outlaws—ate 
bacon and flapjacks 
in the grey dawn of 
what promised to be 
acloudless day. 
~ During the meal, 
& Bart told Speck 
S? about Fox’s visit to 
$ town, and the 
T BARON change of sheriffs. 
Busily inhaling black coffee with a 
noise somewhat resembling that of a 
stalled tractor, Speck abstractedly eld 
the tin cup suspended within inches of 
his splotched nose. “Can’t wrangle that 
i-dea,” he said, thoughtfully. “Worden 
won't last as sheriff, an’ Fox must 


‘know it. Seems like Fox is invitin’ a re- 


bellion on th’ part of th’ votin’ popula- 


. tion, an’ he ain’t th’ man to do that 


*thout he’s got some big reason.” 
“Mebbe he jus’ got on th’ prod an’ 
lost his head,” Bart suggested, stretch- 
ing across the “table” to skid another 
flapjack onto his tin plate. 
“Uh-uh,” Speck negatived, decided- 


- ly. “Fox gets on th’ prod, frequent, but 


he never loses his head. That long- 
figgerin’ ranny’s gonna pull off some- 
thin’ big, an’ he’s gonna need a sheriff 
that won’t break herd on him, at a 
pinch. When he picked that ornery 
Tom Worden he got th’ right man, aw- 
right.” 

“Speakin’ of Worden,” Bart consid- 
ered, “what are we gonna do if he 
jumps us some day?” 

“Fight hell outa him,’ Speck an- 
swered. “He’s only a imitation officer, 
anyway. This here’s a sheriffless coun- 
ty, till after ‘lection, so fur’s we’re con- 
sarned. Ain’t shy of him none are you, 
Son?” 

“Nope. Just wanted to know th’ pro- 
gram An’ now what are we going to - 
do first?” 

Speck gulped the last of his coffee, 
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pushed his plate away and stretched 
back luxuriously to roll a smoke. “I 
been messin’ aroun’ here a good bit in 
th’ last few weeks, an’ I found out 
a few things. 

“Fox keeps anyways a dozen men— 
not riders, but lead-squirters. They pa- 
trol th’ whole place durin’ th’ day, an’ 
he keeps guards out at night—as you 
discovered when you oozed up to th’ 
house. But what pears to worry ’em 
particular is that dry branch over there. 
They watch it all day—always four- 
five of ’em, an’ they’s always some of 
’em ridin’ up it, or ridin’ down it. 

‘Mebbe I know th’ reason an’ mebbe 
I don’t. I’ve scouted it to where a cou- 
ple other little gulches runs into it, a 
mile or so over there. I’m figurin’ we 
better take up where I left off an’ give 
all that neighborhood a good scratchin’. 

‘Vuh know, Son, I feel kinda 
sneaky-like, askin’ you to set into th’ 
game when you ain’t got nothin’ in th’ 
pot. Me? I’m tryin’ to find out what 
happened to my kid brother an’ how 
come Fox owns everything Harry had. 

“But here you are, stickin’ your 
neck out an’ askin’ to have your head 
shot off, when you ain’t got no reason 
at all to—” 

“Don’t worry none,” Bart cut in, 
shoving his own plate back and com- 
mencing to get out the makings. “I’m 
drawin’ cards in this game, an’ I got 
a object, awright” 

‘An’ does that there object wear 
more or less pettycoats?” Speck asked, 
eyeing his partner shrewdly. 

Bart felt his cheeks burn, “Well, Fox 
made a jail-breakin’ outlaw out of me, 
didn’t he? I gotta fight back, don’t I?” 

“Nope. All you gotta do is to fork 
that pinto an’ ease right along up th’ 
trail, 

“You’re a plumb onconvincin’ liar, 
Sen, but your bizness is your bizness. 
Offhand, though, an’ speakin’ plumb 
general, aidin’ females in distress is 
great in th’ storybooks, but leads to 

_head-bumpin’s, most usual. 
“Lemme give you a hunch from my 


own experience. One time, down in 
Oklahomy, I was walkin’ up a read. 
Our redheaded schoolma’am was jig- 
gin’ along ahead of me, an’ I noticed 
that ’er skirt or somethin’ was draggin’, 
hebblin’ ’er scandalous. Made ’er walk 
kinda string-halted, yuh know. 

“I hollered an’ told ’er to tighten ’er 
back cinch, an’ she never spoke to no 
member of my family afterwards. 

“Nother time, I was walkin’ home 
from a taffy-pullin’ with th’ preacher’s 
sister, an’—” 

“Ain’t it about time we got to stirrin’ 
aroun’ a little?” Bart cut in. “If we’re 
gonna lop off this Fox’s ears, we better 
be gittin’ at it.” 

“Oh, awright,” Speck sighed, resign- 
edly, then snapped the butt of his ciga- 
ret into the dying fire and rose. “If you 
jus’ won’t lissen to good advice frum 
a ol’ time woman herder go “head an’ 
git your durn face scratched. 

“Whilst I’m wranglin’ these dishes, 
you better git in night wood an’ stake 
them hosses where they'll stay put till 
we get back. We’re gonna scout afoot, 
today—on our bellies part of th’ time, 
mebbe.” 


Are banking the fire with damp 

ashes to insure against smoke be- 
traying their hiding-place during the 
daylight hours, the two set off across 
the maze of rubble. Both carried rifles, 
canteens, and bacon sandwiches. Speck 
wore his boots, but Bart had on moc- 
casins. 

They passed the trail near the dry 
branch, then took to the right bank and 
followed it to where two other washes 
—both dry—joined the main one. 
“We're splittin’ here,” Speck announced 
“PH keep this side an’ you cross. Play 
close to y’ur belly and don’t leave no 
tracks in th’ soft footin’. See what you 
see, an’ FIL do th’ same. Don’t have 
no run-in with anybody, today, an’ 
meet me at camp, at sundown. 

“Tf you git inta a tight, use your 
brains an’ your eyes an’ your smoke- 
sticks. If you’re caught this time, you'll 
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be cold meat in three jerks of a calf’s 
fa 

After Speck had disappeared in the 
fringe of brush that paralleled the 
branch, Bart crossed where rock-bot- 
tom would take no sign, and kept along 
the left-hand side. As he proceeded, the 
land rose and the brush grew more 
dense, cedar and scrub pine thicken- 
ing with every yard of his advance. He 
explored the two minor washes, exam- 
ining the sandy floor of each closely 
without finding track of horse or man. 
The main branch was hoof-cupped 
heavily, as it had been all the way up 
from where the trail crossed it. 

There was nothing particularly sug- 
estive about that as grazing stock, go- 
ng to and from water in a rough coun- 

try often use the level creek floors as 
thoroughfares. 

But when the puncher reached- the 
third lateral channel, and all of the 
horse tracks turned into it, he grew in- 
terested, and intensified his caution. 
Keeping well back from the bank, but 
for an occasional approach to inspect 
it, he worked along its now heavily- 
timbered side, stopping frequently to 
look and listen. After going a mile, and 
negotiating a sharp curve to the left, 
he was puzzled and temporarily baffled 
when he peered down into the wash and 
discovered that its sandy floor was 
practically barren of sign. A few cow- 
tracks showed, leading nowhere in par- 
ticular. No horsetracks were there. 

Backtrailing, more cautiously than 
ever, Bart kept near the bank and 
watched every inch. Finally, he smoked 
three ruminative cigarets while digest- 
ing the fact that the horse rails had 
ended where the branch widened and 
rocky footing on each bank forbade 
trailing. “Somebody’s hell bent on 
hidin’ sign from here on,” he mused, 
as he snapped away the third butt and 
rose. “’Course th’ hard land would 
keep tracks from showin’, but they’d 
be more or less droppin’s from all them 
hosses that’s been up here. Somebody’s 
even gone to th’ trouble of sweepin’ 


‘em up an’ carryin’ ’em away or— 

“Wait a second. That ain’t it, either. 
I got ’er, now. This is as far as any- 
body comes a-hossback. Furthermore, 
some of them stock is mules. 

“Wait till I make me another look- 
see. ’Pears like I’m trailin’ an idea, but 
I can’t get a rope on it.” 

He worked back a little way, then 
crossed and examined the far side close- 
ly. Then the floor of the wash came 
in for an inch-by-inch inspection that 
caused him to smile in a satisfied way 
when he had finished. “Puzzle’s 
worked, ” he chuckled as he scrambled 
out and back into the brush. “That is 
part of it is. Th’ rest’ll prove itself, 
sooner or quicker. 

“Wish Speck was here to help figure 
this thing out. Bein’ he ain’t, I gotta—” 

The puncher took a quick sidestep 
and pinned his body to the hole of a 
blasted pine, peering around it into the 
jumble of alders and sagebrush. Some- 
where out there a dried twig had 
snapped. As he listened, rigid, gravel 
grated lightly under what he knew must 
be a bootheel, and a little brown rabbit 
scurried past him, running low and fast. 

Bart worked a gun out and waited. 
There was nothing else to do. He was 
in a little horseshoe of the bank, and 
escape was possible only by crossing 
it or by passing near whoever was com- 
ing. He must either put up a fight or 
state a hold-up—perhaps both. 

That light, grating tread sounded 
again, and parted brush slithered 
against passing clothing. Then the peak 
of a felt hat showed momentarily, 
dropped below his vision, and reap- 
peared, yards nearer. 

The hat remained stationary for a 
time, one side of the felt brim tilted 
into view, showing that the skulker was 
listening—waiting for him to move. 

Again the crown of the hat disap- 
peared as its wearer came warily on, 
so close now that Bart could glimpse a 
bent, brown-clad figure worming 
through the thinning green screen, and 
now less than a rod distant. It swerved 
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slightly to the left to avoid a stubby 
box-alder, then bore directly for the 
pine. When the bent figure was within 
two yards of him, Bart stepped around 
the tree, gun at a level. “Straighten up, 
Mister,” he ordered, crisply, “aw th’ 
first thing I wanta see come up is y’ur 
hands. Reach plenty high, at that, an’ 
be dead shore them hands is empty. 

“Thats it—er—What th’—Wait a 
secont till I sée—er— 

“Hell! I mean my goodness!” 

First to appear above the green level 
were two fringed gauntlets neatly fitted 
to a pair of small and exquisitely 
formed hands, below which showed the 
neatly ironed sleeves of æ cord. shirt. 
Next, the hat rose, its flat brim roof- 
ing a mass of sun-tinted amber hair. 
Two deep violet eyes looked steadily 
into his. The girl he had seen in Fox’s 
house stood before him her oval face 
pale, her brow creased in vexation. 

Bart felt his face flame as his gun- 
hand dropped instinctively and he stood 
shuffling his feet awkwardly and at- 
tempting to stutter out an apology. 
“Beg pardon, Miss...Shore do... 
Didn't mean to crack down on no wom- 
an. ..you see, J—” 

“Then you're not one of Fox’s men?” 

“No, dammit—er—I mean hell no 
—I don’t mean that, either. What I 
mean. is—well, I just ain’t. 

“But drop them hands, please Miss. 
Honest, I feel plumb skunky drawin’ 
a gun on a pretty little thing like you.” 

The blood flooded back into her face 
and she smiled faintly as she dropped 
her hands and stepped nearer. “Some- 
thing of a relief,” she said, composed- 
ly. “I’m not a particularly nervous per- 
son, but I confess that the sudden sight 
of that pistol—” 


HE CEASED speaking to lean for- 

ward and examine him with impolite 
interest. “But, aren’t you the man who 
was up at the house the other night— 
the one that sprinkled powdered glass 
all ever our dining table?” 

“Yes, Miss, I’m th’ feller, Sorry I 


lost my head an’ scared you. An’ now 
I've gone an’ done it again. Seems like 
SS: 

She smiled, and the perfectly ador- 
able dimple that showed on her cheek 
caused the gaping puncher to tremble 
from head to toe. “Yowre forgiven. 
Anyway, I wasn’t a bit firghtened the 
other night. Something told me that I 
was perfectly safe. 

“I confess that, just now, though, I 
was startled and—well; I shouldn’t like 
to be caught spying on Fox’s men.” 

“Nor me,” Bart grinned, parting the 
brush before her as she emerged and 
stood a trim, slender figure in a tan 
corduroy riding skirt and blouse. “Fact 
is,’ he apologized again, “when yuh 
come cat-walkin’ through that brush, 
I thought yuh was. somebody that. was 
gettin’ set to gun me a little.” 

“Oh dear no,” she laughed. “I never 
carry a gun. I was watching that ridge 
on the opposite side, and saw you over 
there, a little while ago. I came through 
the brush to get a nearer view, not 
knowing that you had crossed, mean- 
while. 

“Tt is I who should apologize for 
creeping up.on you.” 

“Not any,” Bart disputed vigorously. 
“Not a mite of harm did, ’cept that I 
made a—er—fool of myself. 

“You got my free permission to jus’ 
keep right on.creepin’ up on me for th’ 
rest of your life,” he added, brazenly. 

She laughed lightly again, “Thanks, 
but I prefer walking erect, under or- 
dinary conditions. Also, I hope you 
don’t think that it’s my custom to ap- 
proach strange men—” 

“Which reminds me,” Bart cut. in. 
“We are strangers, in a way, yet.” He 
took off his hat and bowed profoundly. 
“The name is Bart Lyons—rovin’ 
puncher from Amarilla, Texas. II be 
twenty-four in April, Pm a democrat. 
My folks is Methodists. Right now, 
I’m a beef-rustlin’ outlaw, but-—” 

“Perhaps we needn’t make the biog- 
raphy quite so extended,” she suggest- 
ed, setting Bart a-tremble by smiling 
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again. “In turn though, I’m Margaret 
Randolph. Won’t that be enough?” 

“No,” Bart told her, decisively. 
“‘Ain’t a snoopy cuss, p’tickler, but I’m 
hell-bent—I mean dead set—on gettin’ 
a lot better acquainted than jus’ know- 
in’ yur name. 

“No hurry, though. Take plenty 
time—say ten or fifteen seconts—then 
tell me how come a girl like you beds 
down on a place like Fox’s.” 


“I might answer that,” she consid- 
ered, “if you would first answer a ques- 
tion for me—answer it truly and frank- 
ly.” 

“Shoot.” 

“Well, then, you were going through 
this country, so you told Fox the other 
night. Now I find you still here. What 
caused you to change your mind?” 

“Got whanged on th’ head an’ thrown 
in jail,” Bart evaded, commencing to 
shuffle his feet uneasily again. 


She kept her eyes on his. “But you’re 
out of jail now. What’s holding you 
here?” 

“Well, after that tryin’ experience, I 
wanted to kinda mess aroun’ a while 
an’ get my arms an’ legs stretched.” 

“And your neck, too? Fox won’t hesi- 
tate to hang you, if he doesn’t shoot 
you on sight, and you know it. 

“You may as well tell me the truth.” 

Bart tramped up and down in one 
place and commenced to sweat. “Well, 
then, if your bound to haze me into a 
corner, I ain’t gonna lie to you— 
couldn’t anyway, if I tried. 

“T stayed here, an’ I’m stayin’ here 
cause I know you don’t b’long on this 
place, an’ wouldn’t stick here if Fox 
didn’t have you snubbed up some way.” 

She shook her blonde head soberly. 
“I was afraid so.” 

“Tm nothin’ to be “fraid of,” Bart 
assured her, pretending to misunder- 
stand. “’Course I don’t wear clothes- 
pun coats an’ have ribbon on the seams 

- of my pants, an’-—” 
“Nonsense,” she chided. “You know 


perfectly well what I mean. I can’t let 
you walk straight into a desperate sit- 
uation on my account, and—” 

Bart grinned happily. “Oh, is that 
all? Then s’pose we change th’ subject 
an’ you go "head an’ tell me—” 

She cast a startled look past him 
then clutched his sleeve and tugged 
lightly, at the same time pointing across 
the branch. “S-h-h! There’s someone 
over there! I think he sees us!” 


BAkt SHOVED the girl back of the 

pine and fell to his hands and knees 
peering out through the bushes. Al- 
most instantly he rose. “It’s all hunky- 
dory; that’s my pardner.” 

“He’s waving at you,” she whis- 
pered, excitedly, stooping to send an 
electric thrill through his body by 
clutching his sleeve again. 

“Stay hid,” he cautioned, as he 
saw old Speck duck back of a boulder, 
after waving his hand warningly. Hard- 
ly had he spoken when Abelson and 
two other men rode past, stopping fifty 
yards off, where the jumble of tracks 
ended. Abelson and the man called 
Bill dismounted and scrambled up the 
rocky slope. Abelson carried a kerosene 
can, and Bill had what appeared to be 
a basket of lunch. The third man 
turned back along the branch, leading 
their horses. 

“T know it,” Bart muttered, more to 
himself than to her. “Them tracks in 
that soft sand shows that them hosses 
often carries men up here an’ goes back 
unrid. Sometimes they come up light 
an’ go back loaded—especially them 
mules. 

“What for, I dunno. But here comes 
Speck; mebbe he can help figure it.” 

Speck crossed and stalked up to 
where they stood. Dropping the butt 
of his scarred rifle to the ground, he 
crossed his gnarled hands over the muz- 
zle and glared reprovingly at Bart, 
“Been asleep?” he wanted to know. “If 
I hadn’t flagged yuh, yuh’d got ketched, 
shore as sunrise,” 
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“I was thinkin’ of somethin’ else,” 
Bart admitted, sheepishly. 

“That was plumb evident,” Speck 
growled, with a meaning glance at the 
girl. “But this ain’t no Lovers’ Lane. 
Mebbe it would be better for you to do 
your sparkin’ somewheres where—” 

“Pardon me,” she interrupted, flush- 
ing. “But absolutely no ’sparkin’ was 
being done. However, I think your sug- 
gestion is a very good one. I still have 
a few things to tell Mr. Lyons. Per- 
haps it would be better to do our talk- 
ing over there where I left my horse.” 

She turned and worked her way 
through the brush, soon taking to a dim 
cattletrail that led to an open glade 
where a saddled horse greeted her with 
a low whinney of delight. Bart had fol- 
lowed at her heels, Speck coming along 
behind, grumbling beneath his breath 
all the way. 


After patting the little black mare’s - 


neck caressingly, she drew a toy watch 
from her shirt pocket and glanced at 


it. “My! Past nine! I’ve been gone two, 


hours. I must go in at once, or they'll 
be out searching for me. 

“First, though, PH tell you men hur- 
riedly what I know.” She leaned against 
the mare’s glossy withers, toying ab- 
stractedly with a wisp of its mane as 
she went on: “Fox is a crook, black- 
guard, murderer—of that Pm con- 
vinced.” ; 

“We lived at Lincoln. Father died, 
leaving Mother our home and fifty 
thousand in securities. Fox met us at 
a reception, and fascinated Mother, at 
once. Not that she fell in leve with him, 
but she—well, he seemed rich, he un- 
doubtedly was handsome, and she—” 

“Wanted him for you,” Bart sup- 
plied, when she hesitated. 

“Yes, that’s it. She fairly threw me 
at hint. Also, she practically forced me 
to come up here when he began trying 
to induce her to buy this ranch.” 

“Th’ son-of-a-gun,” Speck comment- 
ed, commencing to look at the girl with 
less hostility. 


“Mother had her bonds forwarded, 
and is ready to close the deal,” she went 
on. “But I’m convinced that he means 
to cheat her, and I’m almost certain 
that he intends te murder her, after 
getting her money.” 

From which I deduce that you're 
kinda suspicious of Fox,” Speck said, 
sitting down cross-legged and com- 
mencing to roll a much-desired smoke. 

“I have a right to be suspicious,” 
she declared. “I have exceptionally 
good ears, and have heard the men 
talk.” She looked at the watch again 
and commenced untying the mare. “T 
have only time to tell you this much: 

“Fox kas murdered people and 
caused people to be murdered. He is 
getting ready to get out of this coun- 
try as soon as he has made the final 
‘clean-up’—whatever is meant by that. 

“And he is holding someone a pris- 
oner over there beyond that ridge 
across from where I met you two—has 
held him there for years. 

“Now I must go.” 

Bart leaped to assist her, but she 
already had vaulted lightly into sad- 
dle. She twitched the rein, and the good 
little mare surged down the woods trail. 
A wave of the girl’s hand where the 
timber thickened about her, and she 
was gone. 


Ratt STOOD gaping at the spot 
where Margaret had disappeared. 
“Some girl!” he gulped, admiringly. 


“Some girl an’ then some!” 


“Did you-hear-what-she-said?” 
Speck asked, jerkily. He rose slowly, 
his face ashen. ‘Been holdin’ a prisoner 
for years,’ he muttered, dazedly. 
“Loaded hosses, unloaded hosses; load- ` 
ed an’ unloaded mules. 

“C’mon, Son, le’s go to camp. I can 
almost piece this thing together so it 
makes sense, an’ still I can’t quite. 

“We gotta give this thing one great 
big thinkin’ over, then spit on our 
bands an’ wade in.” 
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“Keno!” Bart applauded, as they 
started. “TIl do anything for her.” 

“Oh, it’s ‘her,’ eh?” Speck grunted 
as he swung into the path. “Well, at 
that, Son, I dunno but she’s worth it. 
This much TIl say: She can tell more 
in less words than any female woman 
this side of hell.” 

Keeping to the timber, they worked 
their way back to camp. When Speck 
rounded the first big boulder, a little 
in advance of his partner, he jerked to 
a stop and held up a hand. Easing up 
beside him, Bart saw that a man was 
sitting with his back against their boul- 
der, evidently napping. His big pearl 
hat was tilted to cover his face, but a 
star marked SHERIFF glittered on his 
vest. 

“Th’ sneakin’ polecat,” Speck grat- 
ed, swinging his rifle around. 

Bart caught his arm. “Wait! It 
ain’t Wurden; it’s Hannon!” 

Speck lowered the rifle and they 
walked toward the sleeper. When Bart 
shook him by the shoulder, he looked 
up and drawled sleepily, “’Lo, fellers. 
I got kind lonesome down there in 
town, an’ come out to pay yuh a visit.” 
He saw Bart eyeing the star question- 
ingly. “It’s mine,” he explained, grin- 
ing. “I got to talkin’ to some of th’ 
boys, las’ night, an’ found out that 
they was with me. Three outa th’ five 
supervisors weakened when we shook 
’em over th’ pits of hell an’ give ’em 
their orders, Then, this mornin’, I met 
up with Tom Worden, an’ yanked this 
star off ’im, 

“I got it an’ I’m sheriff, but I ain’t 
foolin’ myself none. When Fox gits th’ 
news, things is gonna happen. I ain’t 
much man-shy, but I ain’t ready to 
lock horns with him. Gotta git th’ 
deadwood on him first. 

“As I see- it, we orter throw in 
t’gether. You two wanta git a line on 
Fox’s doin’s, an’ I gotta crimp ’is tail 
to hold my job long. He’ll chaw my ears 
off, if I don’t chaw his first. 

“That there bein’ th’ case, I thought 


Td come out here an’ help you boys git 
th’ hones’-to-Gawd low-down dope on 
that geezer. It was a piece of luck that 
I happent to come this way an’ found 
your outfit here. I figgered, you was 
Scoutin’.” 

“Good figgerin’,” Speck applauded, 
commencing to rake ashes away from 
the coffeepot he had bedded down in 
the coals. “Well have a snack an’ a 
pow-wow. T’night we’ll play owl, an’ 
go see what we see when we see it.” 

“I gotta great-big ring-tailed idea 


` that we'll see a plenty at that, mebbe a 


little more than we want to.” 


~ 5 = 


HE THREE com- 


ER panions left camp at- 
or early sunset, but pro- 

a f |T ceeded in a wide cir- 
~ „y 


x mh- cle instead of going 
mei directly to the 
T branch where all of 
their interest was 
centered. Swinging to 
- northward, they 
oo struck the ridge and 
worked along its crest, Bart in the lead, 
growing ever more wary as they neared 
the spot where the telltale hoofprints 
had turned back. “Keep back, Speck, 
yowre trampin’ on my heels,” the 
puncher protested, as they slanted 
down a little way from the peak of the 
ridge in order to keep to the cover. 
“Durned if I ever seen a feller that was 
pinin’ for a rukus like you are. 

“Hold th’ cantankerous ol’ cuss here 
if you can, Hannon, while I go peek 
aroun’ a little.” 

After seeing Hannon and Speck tuck 
themselves into a cluster of sagebrush, 
the puncher left his rifle with them and 
worked his way toward where he ex- 
pecied to find a trail leading up the in- 
cline from the branch. 

He exercised every little precaution, 
sneaking from brush to brush and stop- 
ping frequently to listen. He struck the 
expected trail after a hundred yards, 
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and ensconced himself in a little cluster 
of boulders that clung to the hillside. 

Immediately the puncher knew that 
his caution had served him well. For, 
above him, and not twenty-five yards 
distant a match cracked and a thin 
spiral of smoke drifted from below the 
spreading boughs of a low-growing juni- 

r. “Look out man,” he decided. 
“Hope ol’ Speck don’t get itchy an’ 
come rammin’ along an’ get seen.’ 

Uneasy at the thought, the puncher 
worked his way back to where the 
others Jay. “Follow me, an’ travel on 
yur bellies, an’ don’t let your hearts 
tick too loud, ” he warned them. “Stop 
when I stop, an’ don’t move till I do, 
if I don’t stir a hoof till mornin’.” 


oe crawling back to his former 
locaton, even more cautiously than 
before, Bart motioned the others in be- 
side him. They had just gotten settled, 
when the guard by the juniper rose, 
and Bart recognized him as Abelson. 
He yawned, stretched lazily, then grew 
suddenly alert, stepping free of the tree 
to look interestedly toward the branch. 
The soft padding of hooves sounded 
down there, and a mumble of voices. 
Motioning to the others to stick tight, 


`. Bart peered out cautiously and saw two 


unsaddled mules, They stopped at what 
evidently was their accustemed place 
and one of them remained with the 
mules while the other climbed the slope 
hurriedly. “How’s ever’thing?” he 
asked, when he came up to where Abel- 
son stood. 

“Frunkydory, I reckon,” Abelson an- 
swered, ‘Th’ boys is bout done, so 
far’s I kin see.’ 

“They better be,” the newcomer 
stated. “Fox has got his dander up an’ 
is drivin’ ever’body hell-bent over at 
the house. He’s dead set on makin’ a 
cleanup t’night, an’ don’t yuh furgit it. 

“He'll be along over here after a bit, 
an’ things had better be movin’ plumb 
slickery.” 

“Wal, it’s yur move, right now,” 
Abelson informed him, crustily. 


The fellow took the hint and dis- 
appeared over the ridge. When he 
called something ahead of him as he 
went down the opposite slope, Bart 
knew that they were close to the end 
of the trail. He had to turn and fairly 
wrestle Speck down into his place when 
the excited old plainsman reared up in 
plain sight of Abelson, who chanced not 
to be looking that way. “Play badger, 
dammit,’ Bart hissed into Speck’s ear. 

“Awright,” Speck whispered back, 
chewing nervously on the enormous 
quid he had packed into his hollow 
cheek. “T’ll lay down an’ play dead, 
right now; but Pm gonna resurrec’ my- 
self some vigorous an’ plumb tenacious 
Te? 

“Sh-h-h!” Bart shook a warning fist 
in Speck’s freckled face, then rose to 
hands and knees. He shook his yellow 
head in surprise when, one after the 
other, five men appeared from the far 


_ side of the ridge, each staggering be- 


neath the weight of a small, but ap- 
parently heavy, sack. They stepped on 
the crest to recover their breath, then 
went down to the creek, where one of 
them remained with the mule-tender, 
the other four retracing their steps. 
“Hustle some,” Abelson prompted as 
they passed his station. They hastened 
out of sight over the ridge, and Bart 
could hear them scrambling down the 
other side. 

Meanwhile, the two men down in the 
branch had commenced lashing the 
sacks together in pairs and swinging 


` them across the mules’ backs. Soon the 


four reappeared with fresh burdens, 
and the work went swiftly on. 

Bart watched and wondered mightily. 
The sacks seemed to be heavy, and 
he surmised that they must be precieus 
or Fox would not go to so much troue 
to secure them. There could not be 
that much gold in the world; still, what 
else could it be? 


ECRUITING in the timber belt 
that bordered the drain, the shad- 
ows crept up the slope, purpling the 
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ridges, greying the hillsides, inking the 
drains and swales. Abelson lighted a 
lantern and stood holding it as a bea- 
con. Another light bobbed about among 
the mules like a restless will-o’-the- 
wisp. “How much more?” Abelson 
asked, when the carriers plodded past 
his lantern. 

“One sack,” one of them answered. 
“Billll fetch it. He’s goin’ in with us.” 

“Whew-ee! Believe me, I ain’t none 
sorry this is "bout over. Ain’t been so 
cussed tired sence—” 

The fellow hushed abruptly and went 
trotting down the path with ludicrous 
haste when Fox’s full, powerful voice 
sounded from the branch. “You up 
there! Shut up and get yourself on 
down here! 

“How’s everything, Abelson?” 

“Fine and dandy. I kin hear Bill 
a-comin’ with th’ Jast load. 

“Are we gonna take th’ tools out?” 

“No. Leave the bedding and food, 
too. TIl be up there as soon as I get 
‘these dumbheads started. Who else is 
over there?” 

“Jake and Lefty.” 

“All right. You go down there, and 
the three of you wait for me. On second 
thought, let Jake come on out, and PIL 
bring Bill back, when I come. I have 
a special job for you and him.” 

Fox turned his attention to the pack- 
ing. “Special job, eh?” Bill grunted, as 
he passed Abelson and took to the de- 
cline. “Huh! Gimme three guesses 
*bout what that job is, an’ Til give two 
of ’em back to yuh.” 

“Reckon, yuh’re right,” Abelson 
chuckled, then set his lantern beside 
the path and disappeared over the crest. 

Bart heard Speck draw in his breath 
with a hissing sound and curse cold- 
bloodedly. “Steady ol’ feller,” he 
cautioned the excited old plainsman. 
“Keep your shirt on and hang hold of 
my tail when I start. Pm figgerin’ 
you'll get all th’ action you need, ’fore 
_ this night gets much older. 

_ “We're goin’ over there, Ready, 
Hannon?” - 


Liste eh.” 

“Awright, stick close to Speck. Ste; 
light. If I stop you fellers, stay put ti 
I start you ag’in. Don’t even whisper. 
Back any play I make. 

“When I say back my play, I mean 
back it with your rifle an’ both sixes. 
When they’re empty, back it with your 
fists an’ your teeth. If I got things 
doped right, we got a coupla big jobs 
on hand, an’ we may have to fight like 
a sackful of drunk catamounts. 

“T hear Fox an’ his bunch leavin’ an’ 
we gotta get over there before he comes 
back... C’mon. I don’t know just 
where we’re goin’, but I think I know 
what we’re gonna do.” 


HEY STARTED, Bart swerving to 

keep away from the lighted lantern. 
As he was working back toward the 
path he stopped when bootheels grated 
ahead, and he remembered that the 
man called Jake was to come out. The 
three stood immobile, backgrounded by 
a scrub cedar, while the man passed; 
then Bart entered the path, and they 
followed it over the crest. 

There was no moon, and the stars 
lighted only dimly a zigzag track that 
led up from the pitch-darkness of what 
appeared to be a deep slash that ran 
along the base of the ridge, which had 
a much more precipitous face, on this 
side. Hurrying down to the lower level, 
Bart immediately saw a light a short 
distance down the slash, and against 
the face of the cliff. He was surprised _ 
to note that it was slightly above the 
level on which they stood. 

The path now had broadened, and 
hard rock was underfoot, with here and 
there queer basinlike depressions that 
he avoiced with difficulty in the un- 
certain light. Keeping to the wall on the 
side opposite the ridge, he actually 
passed the light, which he discovered 
was on a broad ledge, eight or ten feet 
above the level of the sluicelike bed 
in which they were traveling. As they 
passed, silently, he could see Abelson 
and another man who must be the one 
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called Lefty. They were sitting by the 
fire, and beyond them the puncher saw 
a dark splotch on the clifiwall that he 
took to be the mouth of a cavern of 
some sort. He kept straight on till, 
after fifty feet, he discovered a clump 
of boulders which had been avalanched 
down by some snowslide or torrent. 
The three drew in among these rocks 
and waited. 

And none too soon, for the lantern 
came bobbing down the hillside, and 
in its light Bart saw Fox and Bill. The 
two came almost at a trot, turning a 
dozen feet from the three. When they 
approached the cliff the lantern-light 
uncovered a flight of crude steps that 
led up to the level of the ledge. Bound- 
ing up these, Fox commenced shower- 
ing orders right and left in a voice that 
easily carried down to the listening 
three. 

“Carry all those tools into the cave, 
Lefty... Roll that bedding up, Abel- 
son... Commence - hustling rocks, 
Bill... Jump, now, all of you!” 

The men worked swiftly under Fox’s 
dynamic driving. After seeing them 
started, he took a hand himself, dump- 
ing tinware and cooking utensils into 
the blankets Abelson was bundling. 

Once when Bill stopped near him to 

~ shift the rock he was carrying from one 
shoulder to the other, Fox grabbed it, 
balanced it easily on one hand and 
hurled it onto the heap with an effort- 
less sweep of his muscular arm. 

Fox glanced up only casually when 
a fifth man came out of the cavern and 
stood looking curiously at the others. 

He was tall, straight, not over forty, 
and his body looked fit and hard be- 
neath the undershirt and breeches that 
were his only clothing. His yellow hair 
and beard had grown long and straggly, 
but his skin was clean and ruddy. 

Bart started with surprise when a 
clinking sound attracted his attention, 


and he saw that a heavy chain was- 


fastened to the man’s ankle, and that 
it ran back into the cavern. : 
“Looks like it’s movin’ day,” the 


chained man said, picking up a kettle 
and heaving it into the blanket Abelson 


_was gathering up by the corners. When 


nobody answered him, he shrugged and 
sat down near the opening of the cave. 

Just then Bart felt Speck’s trembling 
body pressed against his. Sensing the 
situation on the instant, he reached out 
and caught the rifle his old pard was 
swinging to a level. “Steady, Ol’ Hoss! 
Easy now—easy—easy! Can’t yuh see 
that hobbled geezer’s right in line of 
your lead? 

“Just stay put till we see what’s 
gonna greak!” 


ITHIN a quarter of an hour the 
dunnage had been stored in the 
cavern, and a heap of rocks was grow- 
ing beside the entrance. Fox wiped his 
hands daintily on a white handkerchief 
and tucked it into the breast of his 
tweed jacket. He bent before the fire 
to look at his watch. “Well, I'll be 
going, Abelson, I'll take Lefty along 
with me, to help work the stuff over 
at the house. 
“You and Bill carry rock till you 
have enough to stop that entrance. 
Make it look as natural as possible. 


: Before you close it, though, put every- - 


thing inside. Don’t leave an empty can 
or a scrap of paper to show that any- 
one ever has worked or camped here.” 
He looked fixedly at Abelson for a 
moment. “You understand me, don’t 
you, I said leave nothing outside that 
cave.” 

“Shore thing, I gotchu,” Abelson 
chortled. ‘Nothin’ outside when we 
leave—jus’ nothin’ a-tall.” He leered 
meaningly at the watching prisoner. 

Fox nodded approvingly. “Right. 
Now step lively. You'll have to hustle 
to finish and get over to the house and 
help me get ready to leave there. Come 
right to the l®rary and report.” 

“Just a minnit, Fox,” the prisoner 
said, quietly. “I onderstand what yuh 
mean, of course. Yuh fellers leave, an’ 
I stay here, with ‘nuff lead in me to 
keep me put. : 
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“I ain’t whimperin’ none, if that’s 
th’ way things is. Jus’ thought Pd re- 
mind yuh that fur five years yuh been 
promisin’ me that when we got all them 
sand pockets cleaned out, yuh’d leave 
me go. I’ve showed yuh how to git bet- 
ter’n a hundred thousan’, an’ now—” 

“I know—I know,” Fox cut in, as 
one mildly annoyed. “I seem to re- 
member at times I did promise you 
something of that sort in order to keep 
you working. Had to do it, as you were 
the only man who knew where all the 
pockets were. 

“But, promises are just promises, 
Stanley. I don’t mind admitting that I 
rather like you, too, but I can’t let you 
live, of course. That wouldn’t be sensi- 
ble, under the circumstances. 

“Better bring a few larger rocks, 
boys. You'll find they’ll work better on 
a job like this... And build up that 
fire a little to furnish light; Ill have 
to take your lantern... Come on, 
Lefty... Remember, Abelson, I’m 
holding you responsible. 

“Not a thing to be left outside—not 
a thing.” 

Fox picked up the lantern and left 
by the steps, Lefty tramping at his 
heels. When they passed the clump of 
boulders, Bart had to hold Speck again. 

The prisoner leaned his powerful 
back against the cliffwall and locked 
his hands about his knees. He didn’t 
look up or answer when Abelson came 
in with a rock and said as he dumped 
it, “Remember that time yuh cussed me 
an’ tried to bust me with y’ur fist? Re- 
member how yuh laffed at me when 
Fox took y’ur side an’ made me lay off 
yuh? 

“Ain’t laffin’ none now, eh?” 

Abelson shuffled off after another 
rock. Bart saw Fox’s lantern disappear 
over the ridge. He threw an arm around 
each of his companions and brought 
their heads close to his. “I’m gonna 
ease up them steps,” he whispered. 
“You boys stay here an’ keep your 
lamps trimmed an’ burnin’, but don’t 
shoot euta y’ur turn. If they git on to 


us, that feller won’t last a secont.” 

“You hear what Fox called im?” 
Speck asked, tremulously. “Called im, 
‘Stanley’! Thats Harry—my kid 
brother!” 

“Veh, I know. But keep your shirt 
on an’ play this thing close or you 
won’t have any kid brother. Hold im 
down if yuh kin, Hannon. I’m goin’ 
up.” 

Speck growled something deep in his 
chest as Hannon gripped his arm. Bart 
leaned his rifle against a boulder and 
glided acoss to where he knew the steps 
stood shrouded in darkness. As he was 
groping along the wall to locate them, 
he heard Abelson’s husky voice, above 
him: “Carry two-three more big ’uns, 
Bill, whilst I scoop up this here trash, 
an’ fix th’ fire so’s it'll burn out clean. 
Th’ first rain’ll wash th’ ashes away, 
an’ they won’t be nothin’ left here. 

“Hear me, Stanley? Nothin’ left 
here, unnerstan’, Heh-heh-heh! Jus’ 
nothin’ a-tall, Fox sez—an’ what Fox 
sez goes.” 


But SHIFFLED off down the ledge. 
Abelson pottered about the fire, 
staking unburned ends of the wood 
onto the glowing coals so that it would 
burn to an ash. After gathering up 
scattered bits of paper, an empty 
cracker carton and a can or two, he 
carried them inside. “Fetch one more 
bit ’un,” he called to Bill, who was 
just leaving again. Abelson looked all 
around to be certain he had missed no 
trash, then picked up the rifle. “Yuh 
alluz was a amiable cuss, Stanley,” he 
sneered, “so I reckon yuh’ll ’blige me, 
this time. 

“Pd admire to hev yuh step back in- 
side thar, so’s we won’t hev to lug yuh 
in.” 

When Stanley looked at him steadi- 
ly, making no move to obey, Abelson 
picked up a cedar bough from the fire 
and waved it till its lighted end blazed 
brightly. “Mebbe I kin kinda haze yuh 
in thar with this.” Rifle in one hand, 
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the stick in the other, he stepped to- 
ward his intended victim. 5 

In a flash Bart realized that Stanley 
would fight—odds be damned—and 
that he was but a few seconds from 
eternity. The puncher rose above the 
level of the ridge and called evenly: 
“Mebbe you better turn that there 
smokestick this way, feller. 

“T ain’t chain-hobbled you know.” 

Abelson ‘grunted, dropped the stick, 
Spun on his heel and swung the rifle 
around. The killer’s rage burned in his 
bestial, bearded face as he tilted the 
piece and pulled trigger. 

But Bart had leaped as he spoke. 
As he bounded across the circle of light, 
he saw the muzzle of the rifle swing 
into line, almost as though its blue- 
steel barrel were a live thing, seeking 
him. He ducked downward and side- 
wise, feeling something tug at the col- 
Jar of his shirt as the blast of the heavy 
rifle shook the ledge. 

Roaring in rage, Abelson worked 
the lever and an empty shell slithered 
onto the ledge. But the agile puncher 
was close in, now. Catching the rifle- 
barrel close to the muzzle with his left 
hand, he pushed upward and back- 
ward, at the same time jamming a six- 
gun at Abelson’s heaving paunch. “Let 
go that gun an’ stick ’em up, you 
poison lizard, ur PI—” 

Across the way by the boulders a 
heavy rifle blared, and old Speck’s 
high, nasal voice was raised in a sort 
of cracked war-whoop. Abelson’s grip 
relaxed, allowing the rifle to come free. 
He stood weaving for a moment, a 
surprised, questioning look in his mud- 
dy eyes. Then he folded slowly, joint 
after joint, till he lay a sprawled, inert 
. heap at the puncher’s feet. 

Bart whirled toward the prisoner. 
“Get inside, feller! Bill’ll crack down 
on yuh!” : 

“Like hell I will. Slip me that rifle, 
an’ TIL crack down on Bill! After all, 
this is my fight, yuh know.” 

“Don’t want no more fightin’ if we 
can help it,” Bart said. “Fox’ll think 


two shots is enough to do what he 
wants done. If we raise much more 
smoke he'll be gettin’ wise.” 

“Let im,” Stanley said, as Bart 
gave him the gun. “I don’t know nothin’ 
Td like better than to get th’ chance 
1a. ? 

“But: you aint th’ whole show. 
They’s others to be thought of,” Bart 
countered. “They’s a girl over there at 
the house that—” 

“Hey yuh fellers,” Bils voice 
whined out of the darkness. “Hold yur 
lead! Pm comin’ in! 

“Yuh got it on me ev’ry which way,” 
he admitted advancing into the light, 
his hands upraised. “I ain’t got a 
chinyman’s chanct with one six *p’inst 
four rifles. It means a rope necktie fur 
me, mebbe, but all I ast is that yuh 
never let Fox git ’is hands on me. If 


he gits th’ best of yuh— which he will, 


I reckon—jus’ shoot me an’ leave me 
lay.” 


SPECK came plunging up the stair, 

missing his step and falling back . 
twice in his eagerness. Up at last, he 
ran to his brother, gripping his hand 
and slapping his broad back as he yam- 
mered out a series of incoherent ques- 
tions. Slow-minded, slow-moving Han- 
non reached the upper level a little 
later. Removing his star, he pinned it 
on the breast of Stanley’s undershirt. 
“Th’ statutes provides that a officer 
serves till is successor has been "lected 
an’ qualified. Nobody ain’t done that, 
so yuh’re sheriff, right now. 

“When yuh git time, I wish yuh’d 
tell me what all this is about, anyway.” 

“Won't take long to do that. Yuh 
see this slash was runnin’ brimful of 
water, a long, long time ago. They was 
gold-bearin’ sand in it, an’ with th’ 
swift current, them pockets down on th’ 
bottom made it work awmost like a 
reglur gold sluice.” 

“Yuh mean they been packin’ sacks 
of real dust outa here fur five years?” 
Speck gasped. 

“No. No water here, so Fox mule- 


— thousand 
er 

“Th snake-bellied fenee-creeper put 
th’ word out that yuh was dead, an’ th’ 
town folks helt a funeral fur yuh,” 
said Speck, still looking mystified. 

“Veh, I know. They shot th’ face 
clean off Bill Jinkins, one of them 
prospector fellers; then they put my 
clothes on ’im an’ planted ‘im as me.” 

Stanley looked at the star lovingly, 
then shook the chain till it rattled. “Git 
this damn thing off me. Yuh’ll find th’ 
key in Abelson pants pocket. 

“Gr-r-r! Won’t I feel coltish when I 
get onhobbled for th’ first time in nigh 
on five years!” He hugged the rifle 
and patted its stock caressingly. “An’ 
won’t we make somebody think he’s a 
bogged steer, an’ were a pack of 
lobos!” 

“C’mmencin’ as soon’s we get that 
hobble off you an’ chain Bill up in 
your place,” Bart decided, fishing a 
key out of Abelson’s pocket and insert- 
ing it in the padlock at Stanley’s ankle. 
“Tf we win this war, we'll come back 
after Bill an’ have ’im hung all decent 
an’ orderly. If we lose, Fox’ll come an’ 
git im an’ bust ’im in two. BilPH know 
which in a few hours.” “Mebbe we 
orter go to town an’ git a posse,” 
cautious Hannon suggested. 

“An’ have Fox clean up an’ ramble 
whilst were doin’ it—mebbe after 
killin’ a woman or two,” Bart objected. 

“But they’s anyway a dozen of ’em, 
an’ Fox is—” 

“Jus one more feller, an’ we gotta 
get ‘im. 

“Haze yourself over here, Bill, an’ 
get your bracelet on. It shore is be- 
comin’ to your style of beauty. 


“Now peel them boots off. They'll. 


fit our new sheriff, an’ he needs im.” 


Fox’s den. Its every 
angle clearly out- 
‘aay lined in the mellow 
light, the big house 
looked to be a-bustle with activity. A 
light glowed in the library, another in 
the corner room above it. Voices and 
footsteps sounded within. Once the 
listening puncher heard Fox’s arrogant, 
impatient voice delivering an order of 
some sort. 

“Let’s hit ’em,” Stanley suggested, 
at Bart’s elbow. 

“Ho-hum,” the puncher lamented. 
“Speck was ringy enough, but yuh’re 
some worse. Fox ain’t give me half as 
much trouble as yuh two Stanleys. 

“Hit °em eh? Mebbe we better locate 
’em first.” 

“Most of ’em’ll be workin’ in that 
stone shed back of the bunkhouse,” 
Stanley said. “They’s a waterpipe back 
there, an’ they use it to wash out th’ 
stuff. Let’s hit ’em.” 

“Mebbe we better wait till I go 
round-up a posse,” Hannon argued. 

“Ho-hum,” Bart sighed again. “If I 
ain’t got me one funny little army. Two 
bit-champin’ geezers want to go stam- 
pedin’ in ’thout findin’ th’ lay of th’ 
land; another long-figgerin’ jasper 
wants to wait till Fox is outa th’ 
country. : 

“All three of you squat back of that 
there hoss trugh whilst I go projectin’ 
fur a little while.” 

The two Stanleys grumbled a little, 
but the three finally obeyed. After see- 
ing them tucked behind the trough, 
Bart catfooted to the house and peered 
into the library. Fox was at his desk 
in his shirt sleeves. a heap of papers 


o him. He was sorting them rapid- 
fielding ley a small satchel 
} desk, tossing others 


iyo ih freplace. A T — 
iver iin ch of his 
; eaned against the 


could not forbear grinning when he _ 


noted that several pendants still were 
missing from the chandelier. 

A visit to the rear of the place 
showed that the kitchen had a dim 
light, but appeared to be empty. Bart 
slanted acoss the yard toward the dark- 
ened bunkhouse. Rounding it, he found 
the stone shed Stanley had mentioned. 
Inside it, he counted ten men, all work- 
ing at top speed. Some were dumping 
small quatities of the rich sand into 
board sluices with cross-grooved bot- 
toms; others played water into the 
sluices. The puncher was delighted to 
see that but five of the ten men wore 
their belts, and no rifles were in sight. 
Another thing that pleased him was 
that the shed had but one door, and 
the windows had heavy bars. He imme- 
diately circled back to where the three 
greeted him with a barrage of eager 
questions. “Yeh, now’s our time,” he 
told them, then explained what he had 
discovered. 

“Well, what are we waitin’ fur?” 
Stanley wanted to know. 

“We ain’t waitin’ for much,” Bart 
assured him. “Just to line up our 
work,” 
~- “Gonna hit th’ shed first, or th’ 

house?” Speck asked. 

“Both—you three hit th’ shed; I hit 
th’ house.” 

“Pyu” 

“No ‘buts’ anywheres aroun’. If we 
cracked down on them skunks in th’ 
shed, Fox would sashay out an’ blister 
us from behind. If we hit th’ house 
first, them polecats would come a-run- 
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“But wo, got cat ears an? cat 
eyes=—” 

“T don’t care a damn if he’s got 
tiger eyes an’ grizzly claws, I’m goin’ 
in there an’ give him an argument. 

“Now listen close: You three ease 
over there an’ plant yourself in th’ 
corner of the corral right in front of 
that shed door. Play dead till you hear 
bizness pick up over at th’ house. 

“There'll be shootin’—no question 


. bout that. After it’s over, either Fox 


or me’ll come out of there. 

“Meanwhilst your work’s gonna be 
simple—though I ain’t sayin’ it’s gonna 
be easy. All you do is to throw lead in 
every damn geezer that comes through 
that shed door. 

“Only half of ’em is packin’ hard- 
ware; they'll bust out prompt when me 


an’ Fox starts our circus. IUIl take the 


others a little while to get their belts - 
an’ set in. 

“Now get over there an’ fix your- 
selves as judicious as possible, an’ re- 
member this: It’s no use to shoot, ’less 
you hit somebody. 

“Pick your men when th’ rush starts, 
an’ stack that door so full of dead ones 
that the others can’t climb over ’em., 

“Now let’s get goin’.” 

“Fox’ll hear you when you try to 
sneak up on ’im,” Hannon predicted, 

“I aint gonna sneak up on im,” - 
Bart declared. “For that very reason, 
an’ bein’s you mentioned it, PI ast 
you to change shoes with me.” 

“PII do ’er, but I can’t see why,” 
Hannon grumbled, as he sat down on 
the edge of the trough and commenced 
hauling off a boot. 

Busy unlacing a moccasin, Bart 
made no comment. When Hannon 
handed him a boot, he shook it, and it 
jingled lightly. “Won’t do,” he an- 
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nounced. “Here, Speck, lend me them 
-Jong-shanked spürs of yourn. That’s 
th’ kind Abelsón wore, wasn’t it?” 

Speck sat down on the trough also, 
an heaved wp a foot. “Uh-huh. An’ I 
réckon I get yot play. It may work, 
cn” =“ 


peter was 

AFTER completing the exchange of 

foot-gear, Bart remained at the 
trough and watched the others disag 
pear into the corral; then he reused 
the house and walked boldly along the 
path that led to its rear entrance. Step- 
ping normally, he crossed the poreh 
and opened the kitchen door. 

The puncher felt his muscles tighten 
when, Upon entering the room he saw 
that, when scouting the place, he had 
overlooked the Chinese servant, who 
was sitting with his feet on the hearth 
of the cookstove. But the Oriental 
merely blinked at him sleepily, thén 
dropped his chin to his chest, apparent- 
ly to resume an interrupted nap. 


Relieved, Bart crossed the room and 
opened the door that led toward the 
front of the house. Passing through it, 
he found himself in a long, dark hall. 
To the left he knew would be the 
dining room; at the far end, light 
showed through the half-opened door 
of the library. 

So far, so good, but the puncher 


-swore between his even tee 


| when 
ees wêlted the rear , then 
ered the kitchen floot. 

he damnable lučk of it, to have 
sommiéone come from the shéd, just at 


this time! Knowing that his situation 


‘now was desperate, that, at best, he 


would be between two fires, and that 
the man behind him might enter the 
hall at any second and see him and 
call a warning to Fox, Abelson steeled 

imself to Walk deliberately, imitating © 
Abelson’s heavy tread as best he could. 

His heart sang when, after having 
covered half the distance to the half- 
open- library door, Fox call ed through 
it: “That you, Abelson?” 


“Uh: hth. 2? 

“Well, st , dammit! Pve still 
got thode dained women on my hands 
and—” 


Bart had “stepped along”—the more 
readily because he had heard the kitch- 
en door swing and someone enter the 
hall behind him. 

Hooking his thumbs in his belt, the 
the ibr showed on the threshold of 

ae library door, then steppéd inside 

kicked the door shut. 
ox stiffened in his chair, his hand- 
some face aflame with hatred, his eyes 
glitterin; like a rattler’s, as he cast a 
quick side-glance toward the gun on the 
esk 


“Stand up, Fox—stand up an’ make 
your grab! I know I hadn’t ought do 
it, but I’m givin’ you a break,” Bart 
said, quietly. “I’m drawin’ when your 
hand touches th’ butt!” 

As the puncher spoke, he kept his 
eyes locked unwaveringly with Fox’s; 
but he sidled along the wall a little way 
from the door as he heard the man in 
the hall approach it. 

Fox heard, too, and his mouth twist- 
ed into a grin—a wicked, leering grin 
that had a hint of triumph in it. ; 

“I give you your break,’ Bart 
prompted him. “Better take it quick! 
I ain’t waitin’ till that other geezer 
gets—” 

The unknown man in the hall fum- 
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bled at the door and the lock grated. 
Bart’s left-hand gun slapped a slug 
through the door, just as Fox struck at 
the six on the desk. 

Two guns spoke almost in unison. 
Fox jerked the length of his powerful 
body, then braced himself and raised 
his six again. 

He stood so while another slug from 
the puncher’s gun tore into his massive 
chest and a third drilled through his 
belt. Again, he made a feeble, hesitant 
effort to raise a gun that appeared to 
have grown too heavy for him. His 


fingers relaxed and the six clattered. 


-to the floor. He sat down slowly, then 
pitched forward suddenly, his hands 
spanking the desktop. For a time the 
great shoulder muscles writhed and 
moved no more. 

Out in the hall there was a queer 
shuffling, dragging sound, a groan, then 
silence. Over by the corrals there was 
a chorus of wild yells, and the roll of 
pistol-fire. ; 

Bart jerked the front door open and 
bounded into the yard. “Hold ’em, 
boys!” he roared, as he turned toward 
the mass of dancing pinpoints that 
showed by the long, low building. 
“Hold ’em ten seconds till I get there! 
Feelin’ as I do right now, I b’lieve I 
can lick th’ whole durned outfit of 
em!” 


AX D THE boys did hold them—held 
= them pinned close to the shed, a 
writhing welter of living and dead. 
Held them and drove them relentlessly 
back inside, while Bart edged to the 
end of the building and raked its inside 
systematically with a double spray of 
searching lead. 

Through the wreaths of acrid smoke 
that spiralled lazily upward from floor 
to ceiling, Bart saw three still forms 
piled grotesquely by the open door. 
Back of them, a scowling bewhiskered 
man lay flat on the floor, firing blindly 
over the still forms. Paying no attention 
to him, the puncher turned his sixes on 
three others, who were starting a con- 


centrated rush from the far end of the 
room. : 

The first man of the three crashed 
down, squirming and bellowing in pain 
and panic. The second swerved from 
his line of flight, edging erratically to- 
ward the north wall of the building till 
he struck it with terrific impact. The 
third stopped, hesitated, then dropped 
his guns and raised his hands high. A 
fourth fellow, who had just started to 
back the rush of the three, saw his sup- 
port fizzle out suddenly. He lined up 
beside the one who had surrendered, 
and the two stood motionless, their eyes 
fixed fearfully on the doorway, through 
which lead still was horneting. 


Bart turned the corner of the build- 
ing and walked into the belt of light 
that streamed through the splintered 
doorway. The fire from the corral 
stopped, and Speck’s voice came stri- 
dently, “Hey, yuh chuckleheaded wam- 
pus, wanta git y’urself beefed?” 

“War’s over,” Bart called back, then 
reloaded his sixes and stepped inside. 
“Any of you leaky lead-gatherers that 
can still walk had better ease out there 
in th’ center of th’ room an’ pile your 
hardware,” he suggested. “Take your 
turns an’ don’t crowd th’ mourners, In- 
cidental, don’t no interprisin’ gent get 
itchy an’ go to scratchin’ ‘is hips none, 
when he peels off ’is belt. These sixes 
of mine is all het up an’ rarin’ for more 
action, an’—” 

“Come right on in, Stanley! Gee- 
whillikens but you’re what a feller 
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might call one lucky sheriff! 

“Here you got a nice little bunch of 
genteel-mannered prisoners. Most of 
’em’s slightly damaged, but who cares? 

“Th’ pretty part of it is that this 
here stronghouse is th’ best jail I ever 
seen. Soon’s we’ve dumped them guns 
outside, we can lock that big padlock 
an’ take our time ‘bout arrangin’ to 
trail-herd this big-eyes bunch into 
town. 

“Whilst you fellers is moppin’ up an’ 
kinda sortin’ them geezers over to see 
how many of ’em is worth savin’ for 
a day or two, Fil lope over to th’ big 
house an’ see what’s goin’ on ’mongst 
them wimmin.” 


E Yas CHINESE still sat by the 
stove, stoically indifferent to the 
turmoil, when Bart passed through the 
kitchen. Going down the hall, he turned 
to the right where a spiraling stairway 
led up to the second floor, where he 
found himself in another hallway. 

A strip of light showed beneath the 
door of the north-west room, and Bart 
heard a soft rustling sound inside as he 
approached it and rapped. 

Silence! Then another soft rustle 
and a few: whispered words. Bart 
knuckled the door lightly again, more 
than a little worried. 

“Stay back,” the girl’s tremulogs 
voice fluted out. “Stay back, or PI 
certainly shoot!” 

“Awright, Miss,” Bart acquiesced, 
amiably, grinning with relief at the 
sound of her voice. “Far be it from me 
to deny a lady her pleasures. 

“But, if you’re dead set on gunnin’ 
me some, mebbe you better open th’ 
door so’s you git a better bead.” 

“Oh,” she trilled, “is it really you?” 

“Reckon it’s me, if I know myself,” 
he answered. “Open th’ door, an’ meb- 
be you can help to identyfy me.” 
door and the key grated. Bart opened 

Slippered feet click-clocked to the 
the door and stopped on the threshold 
to remove his hat and bow politely. 
“Evenin’, Miss. 


“Cuttin’ off a few million questions, 
I’m tellin’ yuh that you’re plumb safé, 
ev'ry which way.” 

“And Fox?” 

“Fox is— Well, le’s just forgit him. 
Call ’im a bad dream, an’ let im go at 
that.” 

A gasping sound from the other end 
of the room caused Bart to take his 

raze off the girl for the first time. 
eclining in a cushioned rocker, ob- 
viously in a half-swoon, the white- 
haired woman looked at him through 
half-closed lids. ‘‘Fox-is-just-a-bad- 
dream,” she repeated as scarce com- 
prehending. 

Bart crossed the room and lifted 
one of her hands and patted it reassur- 
ingly. “Ev’ry little thing is gonna be 
awright, Ma’am. It’s been a bad night, 
but th’ sun’s gonna come up in th’ 
mornin’ Ev’rything else is gonna be 
just like that.” 

The girl still was holding a toylike 
pistol. She tossed it on the bed and 
fairly raced across the rug to stand 
beside the puncher and turn her cool, 
deep eyes directly on his. “Bart Lyons, 
you’re something that I never en- 
countered before. 

‘You're one great big real man!” 

When she locked her fingers impul- 
sively around his arm, Bart felt his 
cheeks burn. 

“Hey, Bart!” Speck’s thin nasal 
voice called from the lower hall. 
“Where in th’ humped-up, hee-lary-ous 
hell have yuh holed in?” 

Here, ” Bart called back. “C’mon up 
an’ tell these wimminfolks I ain’t lyin’ 
to ’em!” 

Heavy steps chugged up the steps 
and Speck came grinning in, followed 
by Stanley—a bearded viking in a 
soiled undershirt and trousers. He car- 
ried a black satchel, which he set on 
a small table by the ‘ped. “Some bonds 
in there that I reckon b’longs to you, 
Maam,” 

HE LOOKED at Bart, and when he 
panned, the puncher noted for the 
[Turn To Page 78] 
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COUP STICK 


e Agupalo had a reason ty be 
Conrad Bard; a man who tafked 
dead partner were still i 

‘ be with spiv 


by A. A. BAKER 


1 ORT KEARNEY was a hun- 
F dred miles behind the blizzarded 
i in Conrad Bard—the one post 
not disbanded in the vast Powder Riv- 
er Country, and now a lonely fighting 
stronghold in the Arapaho country. A 
tough skinned prey. The Arapaho na- 
tion was a divided unit as Bleeding 
Arm and Sagsawan, the medicine man, 
fought for power. Bleeding Arm’s hon- 
or was at stake as a signature on the 
Big Piney treaty, while Sagsawan led 
the warriors in daily raids against the 
long knifes. 5 

The sloping hills ahead of the lone- 
ly figure of Conrad Bard were a 
patched snow dirtied sheet. Crystaled 
ice pushed its glittering fingers up 
through the crisp ground as Bard crept 
carefully, head hunched low on his 
broad shoulders, circling the white 
horse. 

“Jeb—Jeb Riley...” Bard mouthed 
the words, inching his forefinger along 
the steel of the rifle trigger and lifting 
the barrel to point. “Jeb, I long hob- 
bled the mare. She’s belly high in them 
willows—you watch them warriors 
smell her out. Just set tight, Jeb, and 
TIl show you how to kill Indians...” 
- Conrad Bard didn’t expect an an- 
swer. Slapping the powdered snow from 


his gloved hand, he pulled the glove 
free and ran an exploring finger 
through the crusted wound running 
from the nape of his thick neck to the - 
hollow under his muscled jaw. His 
yellowish sick eyes, glazed now, caught 
the swift motions of two Arapaho. The 
mare whinnied and Conrad stepped 
through the glistening sage and raised 
his rifle. 
- “There now!” he fired. “That’s 
number one, Jeb. Get the other, damn- 
it!” Gritting curses, Bard waited a 
second for his order to be followed, 
then raised the rifle again and let it 
lead the running brave, now crowhop- 
‘ping through the sage, making a des- 
perate spurt to reach the willows. 
The warm chamber of the rifle was 
flush against Bard’s jaw as its sights 
followed the running figure. For a sec- 
ond, the action brought sanity to the 
rifleman and he knew why Jeb Riley 
wasn’t replying or taking action; then 
he snapped the trigger and saw the sec- 
ond warrior disappear. Conrad shucked 
the shell, knowing he had waited too 
long. That was Jeb’s target, he thought 
fuzzily, and Jeb hadn’t even fired! 
“They'll kill you fast enough!” Bard 
plodded forward; kneeling beside the 
sprawled brave, he made a quick cira 
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cle with his knife into the fat of the 
scalp. He rose, wiping the knife. “Don’t 
feel guilty about it, Jeb.” Conrad cor- 
raled the white mare and led the ani- 
mal back to his solitary camp. 


nh Capiain John Keel 
was staring down at the frozen 
remains of Jeb Riley. The wagon was 


halted at the Fort Kearney te. Cap- - 


tain Keel hoisted a polished from 
the mud, softened by the sentry’s 
tramping and lifted his tall frame over 
the wagon boards to draw back the 
frozen army blanket. The body of 
Conrad Bard’s partner was sodden 
with blood and stiffened by frost. 
Wind flailed snow gathered on the 
dead face. 

“How far out?” Keel turned to the 
teamster. 

“Found him on the fourth ridge be- 
yond the wood lot,” the teamster &ñ- 
swered. “God! Can’t them Arapaho do 
a job?” 

“Anything out there,” the captain 
lowered the blanket and smoothed its 
stiff folds, “of Conrad Bard?” 

“Fresh blood on the snow showed 
that he’d been plugged; I don’t fig- 
ure he got away.” The teamster was 
working a chew around his jaws and 
spat. “After we found Riley’s corpse, 
we come across four scalped braves. 
Ever’ one with one ear gone with th 
scalp.” 

“Conrad Bard’s mark,” nodded Cap- 
tain Keel. “Then, he got away.” 

“Tf he got away, why hasn’t he 
come in?” 

“He will. Conrad’s a...” began 
the captain. 

“A damned Injun killer!” inter- 
rupted the teamster. “You can lay 
Riley’s death to his partner; ain't an 
Arapaho from here to Powder River 
ain’t out to get Bard. T’ain’t safe to 
walk across the compound with kim.” 

“Maybe so,” concurred the cap- 
tain. “Wed better get Riley buried.” 
He dropped down off the wagon and 


-turned back to the man on the seat. 


“Im telling you right now,” he added 
slowly, “that if Conrad Bard’s still 
alive out there, the whole damned 
tribe’d better hunt a deep hole and 
pull the hole over them!” 

Keel nodded to the sentry at head- 
quarter’s door, pushed it open and 
entered the hot room. 

“They find him?” Colonel Ralph 
looked up. 

age iley.” 
“Think Bard got away?” 

“He got away—but he’s on a killing 
spree...” began the captain. 

“Damn it man! He can’t be. If he 
doesn’t get word to Fetterman about 
our condition here ...” The colonel 
rose to his feet and faced the stove. 
“Sagsawan is sitting out there with 
three thousand warriors! Fetterman 
pasat any idea that our supplies were 
destroyed. How long can men live on 
maggoty hardtack?” 

“Maybe Bleeding Arm can hold 
down Sagsawan.” The captain’s words 
were halting, but carried hope. “Bleed- 
ing Arm hasn’t got over his lesson at 
Pdwder River.” 

“Sagsawan’s smart enough to use 
Bard’s spree to work up his braves 
for an attack on Kearney!” 

“Can’t we send another messenger?” 
the captain asked. 

“With seven dead, and Riley num-. 
ber eight, I can’t ask ...” 

“Let me arrange a meeting with 
Bleeding Arm.” The captain was in- 
sistent. “Hel talk ...” 

“You and that damned Bleeding 
Arm!” The colonel, raising his stub- 
by arms and lifting one booted foot 
onto the stove railing, looked like a 
pink cheeked, performing bear. 

“Its a bad winter,” Captain Keel 
continued to insist, “and Indians, 
starving Indians, need time to hunt. 
Bleeding Arm can give us a respite.” 

“If he can control that hatchet-kill- 
ing Sagsawan ...” the colonel’s face 
lighted ... “If the Indians are so bad 
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off, perhaps Washington can be per- 
suaded to let us conduct a winter cam- 
paign.” 

“On hardtack?” reminded the cap- 
tain, “On grass fed horses?” 

“Can you even reach Bleeding Arm? 
scornfully asked the colonel. “And, if 
you do, can out-talk that medicine man 
of his? Can you shake devils out of a 


-~ squash gourd? When a full chief of the 


Arapaho nation can’t control one med- 
icine man, how in hades do you expect 
to swing them murdering devils?” The 
colonel puckered his mouth to spit and 
Captain Keel answered. 

“But Bleeding Arm signed the trea- 
ty. His honor ...” 

“Damn the treaty. We’ve lived up 
to every word. Dismantled our forts 
and—double-damn those Washington 
politicians. Pulling us out of Powder 
River when we had Red Cloud under 
the Second Californians and the Ohio 
Calvary. The Sioux, under Red Cloud, 
are raiding again. And don’t forget, he 
signed the treaty too! Bleeding Arm’s 
honor!” The Colonel spoke the words 
like a curse. “But, go ahead—talk to 
the double dealing jackal.” 

“Under a truce flag,” Captain Keel 
said flatly, “we'll have a chance.” 

“Then take a sergeant. Take the 
best horses on the post. Take a vol- 
unteer. Every man on the post should 
jump at the chance to get out of this 
starvation hole.” 

Captain Keel saluted and spun 
about, leaving Colonel Ralph attempt- 
ing to cram a three pronged stick of 
sagebrush into his soggy fire. “Oh, 
Captain.” Keel turned from the door. 
“Take a medic kit. Bard’s out there 
and you may find him ... Before the 
Indians do.” Se 


CONRAD BARD was a sprawled 

hump on top of the rusty, egg- 
“shaped boulder. A streak of black 
blood scarred the hand gripping the 
rawhide string. His head wound had 
opened and his tanned face was hot 


with fever. His eyes were the slits of a 
sick man avoiding the sun’s glare. 
Stubbled whiskers, black against his 
face, moved as he whispered. “There’s 
another one, Jeb. Stay back and let me 
handle him alone.” 

The brave was on a black army 
mule. A Pawnee, tugging at the reins, 
but the stubborn animal, sensing the 
crouched man, fought the bit and 
jumped through the rocks. He had tied 
himself onto the animal by looping a 
rawhide cord over his shoulders and 
passing the loop under the anima!’s 
belly. Busy with the wayward mule, 
the Pawnee was unaware of Bard’s 
huddled form until the waiting man 
left the rocks in a leap that landed 
him astraddle the startled. warrior. 

Bard’s thick arms looped the gar- 
roting string over the brave’s turned 
head, digging into the muscles of the 
straining neck. The mule fell, but 
Bard’s body dropped loosely, rolling 
away from the flashing hoofs. He 
fought the struggling man until the 
looped knot was buried in the wind- 
pipe and the dying breath of the war- 
rior whistled like a reed pipe. 

Bard let loose and the mule strag- 
gled to its feet, moved a few steps 
then, feeling the drag of the still 
Strapped Pawnee, bucked through the 
rocks; carrying the burden over the 
rough ground. 

Bard leaned against the boulder, 
brushed the mud from his shoulder, 
sucked in a deep breath and shouted. 
“See you at camp, Jeb. I’m following 
after that mule till I get that scalp.” 

Half buried in the torn and muddy 
earth, an oilskin-covered dispatch let- 


` ter winked whitely. Bard moved after 


the mule, hefting his knife. And Colo- 
nel Ralph’s plea to Fetterman for sup- 
plies, lay unnoticed on the ground. 


'APTAIN KEEL reined in his wind- 
ed horse and raised a gloved arm. 
Sergeant White moved to an even po- 
sition and the two men stared at the 


distorted, frozen form of the dead 
awnee, 

“Right ear gone,” mvttered the ser- 
geant. “Bard’s coup stick will be get- 
ting full!” 

“The last one he killed with a rifle. 
This one,” Captain Keel motioned to 
the garroting rawhide, “he strangled. 
He was dragged by a shod mule. Ser- 
geant, backtrack those tracks—looks 
like they came through by that big 
round rock,” 


The captain dismounted, walking 


his horse in the brittle air, until he > 


. caught the sergeant’s shout. The m2 
galloped his horse back, waving the 
muddy dispatch letter, 

“Found ’em in the mud. Bard was 
on the top of the rock—that Pawnee 
never lived long...” 

“Pawnee?” Keel’s voice was star- 
tled. - 

“Yeah, one of North’s old scouts. 
He was riding an army mule. North 
used mules sometimes, then give the 
Pawnees the critters when they was 
sent home after the Powder River 
fight. Bard’s on a crazy-killing spree 
all right.” 

“Crazy?” 

“Wounded too, Captain; I found 
dried blood on top of that rock.” 

“His direction, you'll note, Sergeant. 
He’s heading straight into Arapaho 
lands.” 

“After Sagsawan?” 

“Or Bleeding Arm himself.” 

“Maybe hell get in,” grunted the 
sergeant, “but he'll never get out!” 

“Maybe he doesn’t care, Sergeant. 
Y’see, Jeb Riley was his partner.” 


= RAD BARD knew he was about 
finished. The cords of his neck had 
tightened, drawing his head almost 
onto his right shoulder. An hour ago, 
he had retched away the dizziness but 
it was back and a hot drum beat 
flexed his temple veins. 

His fire gave off little heat as he 
squatted, fleshing the stiff scalps until 


R 
they were as thin as an oll lamp sha 
He had two thin willow loops aad AR 
ted the pliable skin over the loops. 
‘Then, with hands cracked by the cold, 
daubed red clay liberally over the skin. 
He added the latest scalp to a willow 
staff and shook it violently. 

“Jeb...” his mouth functioned with 
difficulty... “Jeb, you ain’t sorry you 
came? Another day—another day...” 
his words halted. He knew what he 
wanted to say, but his throbbing, fe- 
vered brain lost contact with his lips. 
Bard rose, gripped his coup stick with 
its reddened scalps, and stumbled out 
into the wind. Behind him, his rifle 
still leaned against a rock, glittering 
Sa the vagrant flickers of the dying 
ire. 


The cold clear sun was setting as 
the staggering man crested the knob 
of a rolling hill. Below, behind a small 
fire, a war party were gouging holes 
in the shore ice of a small stream to 
let their ponies drink. 


The coldly watchful eyes of a horse- 
tender stared toward the man. A gut- 
tural shout left the warrior’s lips and 
all eyes were lifted. Long seconds 
passed, then Conrad Bard lifted his 
coup stick. He pointed the firesharp- 
ened end, drew his bowie knife and, in 
a pathetic stumbling travesty of a run, 
made his charge. 


Three days later, Conrad Bard 
opened. his eyes. The sun gleamed 
through the taut skins overhead and 


che knew he was’ in a wigwam. He 


raised his head, and the pain of his 
torn neck sent reeling heat through 
his brain. He brushed out at the blunt 
hands probing his wound, 


“Easy.” Captain Keel lifted his 
hands and watched Bard’s pain filled 
eyes open again. “Your wound’s got 
to be cleaned, then the lips of the cut 
pressed together. Some sort of tendon 
is cut and weve got to do something 
about that...” 

“You're Captain Keel?” It was a 
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single question seeming to ask a thou- 
sand. 

“That’s right, Bard. And, Bard, 
were all in a mess. Sergeant White’s 
dead; those yelling devils are pulling 
his entrails around the camp like a 
string of meat. Bleeding Arm and Sag- 
sawan are raving.” 

“Where’s Jeb?” And suddenly Bard 
remembered. He remembered the dead- 
ly attack. The shouts of the taunting 
Indians as they emerged over the hill 
behind the woodiot. Their grisly 
whoops as they sank their lances into 
Riley’s quivering body. He recalled 
the shock of the bullet as it tore the 
flesh from his own neck. “Jeb’s dead,” 
he said flatly. 

Captain Keel nodded. “Ten days 
` dead and, we’re in the Arapaho camp. 
While the chiefs decide in just how 
many sections our bodies can be dis- 
jointed—” he smiled bitterly, “before 
we die.” 

“Ten days? Where—where have I 
been? Have I been here ten days?” 

“No, maybe three days.” Quickly, 
the captain explained the corpse strewn 
trail of the man before him. Of the lost 
dispatch and his own entry into the 
Arapaho camp under a white flag. “But 
they wouldn’t listen!” Keel’s voice 
filled with bitterness. 

“Sagsawan was a madman. Bleed- 
ing Arm tried to interfere but he was 
jostled aside; until the squaws had 
torn the sergeant apart. It’s that 
damned coup stick of yours.” The cap- 
tain reached behind Bard and drew 
forth the willow shaft. 

“Seven scalps, six Arapaho and one 
Pawnee.” He flipped the flowing black 
hair from the top scalp, exposing its 
drying ear. The ear was flattened at 
the lobe. “It seems they recognized 
this one as Sagsawan’s son! 

“Don’t ask me why you're still in 
one piece,” the captain continued. 
“There’s only one possible explanation 
maybe two. First, the Indians re- 
Spect and fear a crazy man. They 


think the spirits have control of his 
body and are afraid to offend those 
spirits, Or...” 

“Or,” interrupted Conrad Bard, 
“they just saved me until I was able 
to feel. Sagsawan wouldn’t have any 
fun less’n I knew how bad it hurt, eh, 
Captain?” 


ess KEEL nodded solemnly 

and a-long pause fell between the 
two men. Bard struggled to a sitting 
position, waited until the lodge poles 
stopped whirling then asked a ques- 
tion. “But, why’d they skip you, if 
White is... ?” 

“Bleeding Arm respects a truce 
flag,” answered the captain. “He 
thinks of his people. He knows they’ll 
starve—are starving—because they 
fight instead of hunting. He wants a 
respite;-but Sagsawan...” The cap- 
tain shrugged. 

“Can you get Bleeding Arm alone?” 

“I tried.” The captain spread his 
arms hopelessly. “He’s a merciful old 
man, but—well listen for yourself.” 

The angry shouts came clearly from 
the council tent. The booming voice 
of Sagsawan rolled through the skin 
walls. 

“When they come,” Conrad Bard 
was staring at the coup stick, “ask 
only one thing. Ask that Bleeding Arm 
be merciful and kill you with a pistol.” 
He glared into the captain’s startled 
face. “Tell them this. Tell them that 
they can butcher me any devilish way 
they want—even skin me alive—but 
ask that you be killed with a pistol 
ball—in the hands of Bleeding Arm.” 
Bard raised a weak hand, then lay 
back and added quietly. “If you do 
this, we'll live to see Fort Kearney 
again.” 

A threshing shuffle of feet at the 
opening interrupted Captain Keel’s 
protests. He whirled and stared at the 
painted faces of three warriors sent to 
escort the captives to the council tent, 
Each carried an unsheathed blade, and 
the foremost man probed Bard from 
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his buffalo rug with the sharp tip of a 
feathered lance. Captain Keel felt his 
arms yanked behind his back and the 
cut of a thin rawhide bite into his 
wrists. Then he was jammed against 
the bodies and shunted into the cold 
air. He gulped a big breath of the 
sparkling air before he was jerked 
through another opening and found 
himself, with Conrad Bard at his side, 
facing seven men in the smoky skin 
hung tent. 


A fire, its white smoke being sucked — 


toward a hole at the apex of the ridge 
poles, lighted the darkly forboding 
faces of the chiefs. Sagsawan, brawny 
arms uncovered, folded across his huge 
glistening chest. A brutal scar, goug- 
ing its course across one eye, gave him 
a forbidding scowl. His lips were wet, 
like a man who has just finished a vi- 
brant harangue. 

Bleeding Arm, smooth face hiding 
his thoughts, was on his feet. His wast- 
ed torso, boney under a skin shirt, 
made him appear the smallest man in 
the room. But the wrinkled forehead, 
and the squinting eyes sunk below the 
wide forehead, told Captain Keel that 
Bleeding Arm was not a man who had 
been bested. 

Conrad Bard sensed that the old 
chief was fighting for control of the 
other chiefs. Their aged faces were 
doubtful, their. eyes darting between 
Sagsawan and Bleeding Arm. 

“Captain!” Bleeding Arm spoke 
halting English. “Our chiefs say you 
die!” 

“Your chiefs,” the captain’s voice 
was steady, “are dishonored. We have 
come to treaty. My sergeant = been 
killed, . 

Peda Arm spread his hands. “It 
is our law, You die, and the crazy 
One. 

“Then kill us by the gun. By your 
hand.” Captain Keel heard his words 
as though they came from outside him- 
self. 

“The 


crazy one...” continued 


Bleeding Arm, but Captain Keel shout- 

ed angrily, “The crazy one is two 
men!” He pushed Conrad Bard for- 
ward. “You see but one here—he sees 
another. Beside him, his blood brother 
stands, His brother speaks through his 


ips.” 


The squatting chiefs stiffened. 
Bleeding Arm let his eyes run around 
the circle. His smooth lids dropped 
over his eyes. “And what does his 
shadow brother say?” 

“From the land behind the sun,” 
Captain Keel replied, facing Bard and 
desperate hope laced his words, “let 
the words of your shadow brother come 
through!” 


Cos stepped haltingly forward, 
his face a grotesque mask. “Teb 
Riley speaks—now listen.” His voice 
became a bubbling chant. “Until the 
Arapaho dishonor has been cleaned— 
the land behind the sun will be closed 
to all. The dead shall rot on the plains 
—their shadows will be caught in the 
roots of the sage...” Bard’s face glis- 
tened, his sick eyes moved in a fixed 
circle, then stopped and rested on the 
face of Sagsawan. The chief next to him 
leaned away, covering his eyes. 
- They all waited, but Conrad stared 
fixedly, a wooden man, his body pos- 
sessed by the shadow of his dead part- 
ner. 

Captain Keel ‘stared as Bleeding 
Arm questioned gently. “How is the 
honor of the Arapaho to be cleaned?” 

“Take the pistol of the captain—my 
shadow will pass into you...” Bard’s 
lips moved but his feverish eyes were 
fixed on the frozen face of Sagsawan. 
The smoke of the fire seemed to part 
as Bleeding Arm held out a thin hand 
and the pistol was pushed into it. His 
eyes were lidded as he cocked the 
heavy weapon, holding it with both: 
hands. His arms raised and he turned 
slowly. His thin body straightened un- 
til he was as woodenly stiff as Bard. 

The yawning muzzle passed over 
the heads of the seated chiefs. The 
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barrel brushed the jacket of the cap- 

tain then passed slowly on and a shout 

of rage errupted from Sagsawan as he 

- struggled to his feet. The trigger 

_ tripped and the flare of flame spat the 
slug into the center of Sagsawan’s fore- 
head. 

The chiefs looked up, their eyes sol- 
emn as the sound of the explosion shat- 
tered the silence and Sagsawan’s body 
pitched across the thin flame of the 
fire. 

“It was a chance.” Conrad Bard sat 

` his horse loosely, his twisted neok stiff 
against the shoulder as he stared to- 


ward the east. Captain Keel held the 
lead rope of the third horse and looked 
back to the mutilated body of Ser- 
geant White, dangling over the squeak- 
ing saddle. 

“Bleeding Arm caught on quick,” 
he said softly. “You gave him just the 
chance he wanted. By killing Sagsa- 
wan, by order of the spirit world, he 
freed his people from the grip of the 
warriors, They can now hunt and live, 
instead of fighting and dying. Bleeding 
Arm got his truce—and Fort Kearney 
is safe.” : 

* 


The Secret of Fox Range 


(continued from page 71) 


first time, the resemblance between the 
two brothers. Speck looked at Bart 
then the girl. His contented grin spread 
till it encompassed both his sun-cooked 
ears, “Lookee there, Harry,” he chor- 
tled. “I reckon that th’ one question we 
got unsettled is took care of. 

“Yuh see, Bart—yuh too, Miss—we 
found ‘nuff yellow stuff out there in 
that stronghouse to fix any man fur 
life. It’s all Harry’s, an’ he’s no hawg. 
So, he’s give this ranch to me an’ Bart, 
Clamin’ that we earnt it, fair an’ squar’. 

“I was plumb willin’, but I knowed 
-Pd never feel comfortable in a fancy- 
shennagan house like this here. We 
reckoned that Bart would feel a little 
lonesome in it, too. 

“So we was a-wonderin’ who was 
gonna—” - 

“Yuh talk to durn much with y’ur 
mouth, yuh elephant-eared, circle-leg- 
ged ol’ dew-drinker,” Bart intervened, 
getting the big idea. “Me an’ Miss 
Randolph ain’t any more’n got ’quaint- 
ed, yet.” 

Speck’s grin couldn’t get any wider, 
¿but his chuckling voice rose: “Barely 
*quainted, eh. 

“Then how come she’s forgot to take 
er hands off y’ur arm, even when com- 
pny is present. An’ how come y’ur 


other arm has disappeared somewheres 
behin?’ ’er back; an’-—” 

Speck’s chuckle rose to a hoarse guf- 
faw as the girl crimsoned and stepped 


_free. “Th’ house is took, Harry,” he 


declared, uproariously, “an’ it’s took 
by th’ whitest pard a feller ever was 
neckroped to, an’ th’ only female 
woman I ever seen that didn’t set my 
teeth on aige. z 

“Uncle Speck is gonna bed down 
comfortable in th’ bunkhouse, but he’s 
gonna come over here occasional to 
take chuck an’ gargle a toddy or two, 
an’ watch th’ Fox’s den change over to 
a doves’ roost.” 

“That'll be ’nough,” Bart growled. 
“Tf yuh had as much sense as a un- 
eddicated lizard, yuh’d know yuh was 
dead wrong when yuh ’sinuate that me 
an’ her—er—” 

The puncher stopped talking and 
trembled for sheer joy when Miss Ran- 
dolph cut in smilingly. “But, is he 
wrong? 

“If you say he is, you’re not the 
man I took you to be.” 

“C’mon, Harry, Speck ordered, 
soberly. “I reckon it’s time fur all in- 
nocent bystanders to git outa here.” 


* 


a man is unable to do 


harm or 
“tho ved nln ere & bie a spine ne 


ly down the dusty main street 

of Sandy River carrying his sad- 
dle over his shoulder. In front of the 
Blue Chip Saloon, he eased the saddle 
onto the board steps, wiped his fore- 
head with his shirt sleeve and pushed 
back his sweat-rimmed hat. 

His brown eyes were hard as he 
looked at the men, lounging on. the 
boardwalk. They eyed him curiously 
and Sloan knew they were wondering 
why he walked into town. It was the 
worst kind of disgrace for a man to 
come afoot to strange parts. 

He grinned wryly, not satisfying 
their unspoken questions. Then he 
turned and moseyed into the saloon. 
The men playing poker at the round 
tables glanced at him and returned to 
their cards, At the end of the bar, he 
saw a young woman dressed in a split 
riding skirt and long-sleeved shirt. 

Sloan nodded and ordered a double 
whiskey. He asked the bartender, “Is 
Tod Benton around? Where does he 
live?” 

The bartender’s bushy brows bris- 
tled. “You a friend?” 

Sloan nodded. “We meet up once a 
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year in Dodge City when we take cat- 
tle to market. Thought I’d drop by for 
a spell of talking, beings as I’m in 
these parts.” 

The bartender stared at him, saying 
nothing. 

The young woman at the end of the 
bar came closer. She licked her lips. 
“Pm Mary Benton, Tod’s sister.” 

Sloan swept off his hat. “Howdy, 
ma’am. I sure am real honored to meet 
up with you.” 

Her blue eyes were speculating. “It 
seems odd that he never spoke of 
you.” Her statement was more of a 
question. 

A slow smile spread over Sloan’s 
face. It started with his. wide lips and 
worked way up to his eyes, which 
crinkled like paper. “Why ma’am, I 
don’t reckon he’d be talking about it, 
seeing as how we don’t expect to see 
each other excepting there.” His eyes 
twinkled. “I kind of take his earnings 
off him in friendly games.” 

She answered his smile. “That’s Tod, 
all right; he never was a gambler.” 

“Was?” Sloan’s eyes widened, “What 
do you mean, was?” 
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She shook her head. “Let’s get out 
of here.” 

He paid for his drink and followed 
her outside. 

_ She turned to him. “We might as 
we'll ride out to the ranch. TH tell you 
going out.” 

Sloan rubbed his chin. “I reckon 
before I do any riding, I got to buy me 
a horse.” 

Mary’s eyes widened. “A horse? 
How’d you get here? Blow in with the 
wind?” 


GAIN, Sloan’s face was serious. 
A muscle in his cheek twitched 
and he hardened his jaw. “I have a real 
good reason to believe,” he said, “that 
folks aren’t too friendly in these parts. 
A couple of miles from town, I was 
punching the breeze when two -fellows 
popped out of the bushes and shot my 
horse out from under me.” 

“What?” she cried, her face paling. 

“Yes, ma’am; it was two fellows. 
Short, dark men, built right close to the 
ground. It appeared likely they was 
hunting trouble. Why, I sure don’t 
know.” 

“The Jones brothers!” she said 
under her breath. Then she looked at 
him. “Do you know them?” 

“No, ma’am; that’s what struck me 
as being so loco. Plumb strangers to 
me, they were.” 

She started off. “Come on. We’ll buy 
you a horse at the stables.” As an after- 
thought, she threw over her shoulder, 
“You have any money?” 

“Why, sure. I just quit a good job 
of three years’ standing. Figured I bet- 
ter see the world while I was young. 
Tve had real good luck riding the 
chucklines. Then I figured, seeing I 
wasn’t far from Tod, I’d come visit- 
ing.” = 

Mary smiled. “Tell you what. We'll 
rent you a horse. You can have one of 
ours. If,” her eyes were wide, “you'll 
work for us for a while.” 

Sloan was surprised. “What kind of 


work?” He was thinking Kè'd sure lke 


to work where Ma was. 

&Cowpoking.” Then en her words starte 
ed tumbling out. “Pa’s getting old for 
ranching and Tod disappeared last 
week.” She leaned close to him and 
Murfey’s knees felt plumb weak. Her 
hair smelled like clean soap, and her 
skin was fresh as a western sunset. 

He took a deep breath, finally 
absorbing her words about Tod. “What 
happened to him?” , 

“The Jones Brothers,” she whis- 
pered. “They’re trying to run us out so 
they can get our spread.” 

Sloan’s lips thinned. “Why?” 

“Our ranch divides their spread. We 
have a good watering hole on our place 
and they’re going to get it if they have 
to kill us for it.” 

“Do you reckon,” Sloan said slowly, 


“they thought maybe I was coming to 


help, and they weren’t taking any 
chances?” 

She shrugged. “Could be.” 

“Then I'll be right honored to cow- 
poke for you. I got a little debt to pay 
them myself. Besides, finding Tod.” 
He rubbed his chin. “How about the 
sheriff? Isn’t he doing something?” 

Her voice was tired. “Sheriff isn’t 
much of one. He’s scared silly of the 
Jones’s and he figures on living a long 
life. He can’t do that if he bucks them. 

Things were stacking up and getting 
more complicated all the time. Sloan 
said, “I’m itching to get started. I’m 
not figuring on cashing in my chips, but 
I sure don’t want to keep breathing 
when the air is plumb stinking. Let’s 
get a horse and head for your place.” 


S THEY rode along, Mary filled 
in the details of the Jones’s ac- 
tivities during the past year. Sloan had 
some trouble keeping his mind on the 
problem, because Mary was the 
prettiest little filley he’d run across. 
Besides, that, she was chock full of 
courage. 
“And so Im running the ranch 
mostly since Tod disappeared. Pa 
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wants to help, but he’s mostly too old.” 

“Can’t you hire some cowhands?” 

“No, The Jones’ pay higher wages 
than anybody else around here can 
afford, so you can’t blame the hands 
for working for them.” 

Sloan’s chin firmed. “I sure can 
blame them.” His eyes narrowed. “Got 
any idea what happened to Tod?” 

Tears came to her eyes, but she 
lifted her chin. “I don’t know; but if 
he’s still living, PI find him.” 

“I reckon he’s living all right. Other- 
wise, the Jones’s would have left his 
body so folks could see it and scare 
themselves to pieces.” 

“Yes,” she said thoughtfully, “I 
guess that’s right.” 


That evening, Sloan said, ‘I’m going. 


to ride into town tonight. TPH return 
the horse to the stable and maybe I 
can pick up some news about Tod.” 

“Be careful,” Mary said, fear in her 
eyes. 

“Now, don’t go fretting about me. 
TIl be back right soon.” 

At the stable, Lem Anders asked 
Sloan, “You working for the Bentons?” 

Sloan nodded. “News sure does 
travel fast around these parts.” 

Lem looked around before answer- 
ing. “IPn I was you, I wouldn’t spread 


the word around. You might turn up- 


missing like Tod.” 

Sloan’s voice was level. “What hap- 
pened to him? You got any notion 
where he’s hid out?” 

Lem paled. “I wouldn’t be knowing 
nothing, stranger.” 

Sloan grabbed his shirt and lifted the 
wiry man off the ground. “But you got 
a good idea, don’t you?” 

The man struggled, his feet flailing 
the air. “I don’t know nothing; honest. 
I was trying to warn you is all.” 

Sloan tightened his hold. “You’re 
lying; now tell mc what you know, or 
gee 

But he didn’t finish the sentence. A 
shot rang out and Lem’s contortions 
Stopped. He moaned and sagged in 
Sloan’s hand. Sloan dropped him and 


hit dirt as a shot whizzed over his head. 
He reached and fired, but in the dark- 
ness, he knew he had missed. He heard 
running feet and then the sound faded 
into nothingness. In a moment, other 
boots pounded into the stable. 

The men looked at Lem and then at 
Sloan, their eyes glinting like snake’s. 
A tall man with a thatch of white hair 
stepped forward. “I’m Grant, the 
sheriff. Reckon I got to lock you up, 
stranger; we can’t have no more 
shooting around these parts.” 

“Now, hold up,” Sloan said, getting 
to his feet. “I didn’t plug this man. 
was talking to him when somebody 
outside shot him. Took a shot at me 
too, but missed.” 

“What’s that?” the sheriff leaned 
forward, holding his hand over his left 
ear. Then he continued blandly, “I seen 
you come walking into town today and 
I says, you was sure a hombre to 
watch. We don’t take to strangers 
much.” 


MAN, whom Sloan recognized as 

one of the pair who footed him, 
stepped up to the sheriff. He yelled, 
“He ain’t telling the truth; he’s guilty. 
I seen him shoot Lem in cold blood. - 
Trying to steal a horse, he was.” 

Sloan’s jaw tightened. So this was 
the way the town was run. Old Grant 
couldn’t hear and he believed what the 
Jones boys said. Sloan stared at Jones, 
“You might of seen Lem die,” he said, 
“when you pulled the trigger.” 

Old Grant boomed, “How’s that?” 
He turned to the other man, “You sure, . 
Jones?” 
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Jones put his mouth to Grant’s ear. 
““Reckon he’s. the curly wolf what did 
away with Tod. Stranger and horse 
thief.” 

Hate sprang into the sheriff’s eyes. 
_- Sloan had enough. He lunged at 

Jones, who went down sputtering. Out 
of the corner of his eye, Sloan saw the 
other Jones brother reach for his gun, 
but Old Grant -had sharp eyes. He 
waved his gun in that direction and the 
gun slid back into Jones’ holster. 

Sloan slugged Jones, who suddenly 
threw up his knees. Sloan fell back- 
ward. Jones was on his feet, holding 
a quirt and beat Sloan across the face. 
He squirmed to his stomach, feeling 
leather burning into his. flesh. With 
effort, he pushed himself to his feet 
and whirled in one motion. 
grabbed Jones’ quirt hand and pound- 
ed his fists into his face. Then there 
` was no one receiving Sloan’s powerful 
blows. He looked down to the ground 
where Jones was sprawled out, his face 
spurting blood. 

Old Grant put a hand on Slean’s arm. 
“You fight clean, stranger. Come along 
new; you can cool off in the hoesgow. ; 

In the cell, Sloan had plenty of time 
for thinking: He sure wasn’t going to 
be any help to Mary as long as he was 
locked up. And it wasn’t likely that he 
could explain to the sheriff with his 
deafness. 

Now if he could get word to Mary to 
explain’ his doings in these parts to 

_ Grant, things would be set-up fine. But 
there wasn’t much chance of that. Folks 


Sloan - 


were too scared of the Jones’ brothers 
to stick their necks out for a stranger. 

Sloan sat on the floor and leaned his 
head against the wall. He got the make- 
ings out of his shirt pocket and tolled 
a. cigaret. He struck a match, lighted 
his cigaret and inhaled d . He held 
the match until the flame flickered and 
finally snuffed out. 

The next morning, he heard ght 
steps in the sheriff’s office. “Mr. 
Grant, you’ve got to let Sloan free,” 
Mary yelled. “He’s our new cowhand.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Wait. PI write it.” 

Sloan stood up, impatiently waiting 
for Jacks to unlock the door and let 
him out. Then he slumped. 

“Why Mary,” Grant’s voice was pa- 
tient, “I can’t go letting you pick up 
strange men in saloons to help on the 
ranch. You’re out there all alone with 
just your old pa. No telling what kind 
of man would come walking into town.” 

“I told you!” she yelled. “The Jones 
brothers...” 

“Can’t hear nothing you say, Mary.” 
The sheriff came to the cell door. 
“This here man killed last night, Mary. 
Killed Lem Anders, he did.” 

“I didn’t,” Sloan said. “Like I told 
you, I was talking to him, when...” 

Mary stepped closer. “What were 
you talking about?” 

“Tod. Lem knew something and I 
was trying to get him to tell me when 
he leaned against a bullet shot out of 
the dark.” 
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She turned. “Sheriff, can’t you see 
he didn’t do it? It was...” 

Grant’s eyes hardened. “He done it 
all right; now ride along home and 
leave me to my business.” 

Mary looked at Sloan. “I’m sorry I 
asked you to stay here. I know you 
didn’t kill Lem, but...” 

Sloan’s eyes were steady. “I sure 
appreciate that, but I’d feel a whole 


heap better about things if I was out of 


here.” 


HAT NIGHT, Sloan was looking 
out of the cell window when he saw 
figures riding down main street. All 


the town folks were in bed and asleep 


and there were no flickering lights. He 
watched the masked men dismount, 
look up and down the street, then 
knock on the bank’s door. 


Sloan pounded the floor, knowing 


just return. We will refund the full purchase price promptly. Save C.O.D. f 
charges. Send $2.95 and we pay all shipping charges. Same guarantee. i 


NULIFE PRODUCTS * Dept. 315 © 1702 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


~ another window in the office. 


that Grant would get the vibrations 
better than he could hear voices. The 
sheriff came in, pulling on his pants. 
“What’s going on here?” he demanded, 
his eyebrows raising angrily. 

Sloan motioned to him to look out cf 
the window. 

“No, I ain't,” Grant said. “Likely 
you’d conk me over the head and 
escape.” He turned to go. 

Sloan reached out and motioned = 
The 
sheriff drooped over to it. He took one 
look and yelled, “Land almighty 
they’re robbing the bank!” 

Sloan nodded. 

Grant buckled on his gunbelt and, 
still beotless, ran down the street 
toward the bank. 

Sloan wished he could have gone 
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with him, but he knew Jacks wouldn’t 
let him free, He stood tense, watching 
the bank building. 

In a moment Sloan heard a shot. 
One shot. He waited to hear more. 
Then he understood as the masked men 
ran outside, mounted and rode off into 
the darkness. Sloan started yelling, 
hoping to awaken some of the town 
people, but the shot had done the job. 
They rushed to the bank. Sloan had his 
back to the door. 

“All right,” a voice said, unlocking 
the cell door. “Come along.” 

Sloan stood motionless. “Sorry. I 
don’t figure on going any place.” 

“That so?” The masked man held 


a forty-five pointed at his heart. “Now, 


get moving.” 

“Why?” Sloan asked. 

No one answered. Sloan moved 
forward, mounted the horse the man 
motioned to and without a word, they 
rode out of town, unnoticed by the 
mob of people who stood around the 
bank. 

Soon Sloan asked, “The old man. 
Did you kill him?” 

“Sure hope so. He had it coming to 
him.” 

Sloan rode on, thinking. Finally, he 
said, “I reckon you sprung me so’s I’d 
be blamed for the robbery. Why?” 

“You're right handy. Folks couldn’t 
blame you if you was lecked up. With 
you broken out, they’ll be plumb sure 
you robbed the bank.” 

“Yeah. Slick thinking, all right. Why 
pick on me?” 

“Like I said, you’re handy.” 

Sloan nodded, “Where we heading?” 

“You'll see. Jest keep riding.” 

Outside of town, the other riders 
joined them. They rode along silently. 
Suddenly Sloan lunged toward the 
nearest man, knocking him off the 
horse. The rider plunged to the ground, 
with Sloan on top of him. The man 
slapped leather, but Sloan knocked the 
gun out of his hand, beyond reach of 
either of them. 
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Then he was sdrrounded by the 
others. He blacked owt when he felt 
a gun barrel beat across the back of 
his head. He groaned, then collapsed 
on the ground. 


RE BLINKED his eyes against the 

blazing sun, which beat down on 
him through a window. Throwing his 
arm over his face, he rolled over to his 
stomach. 

“Howdy,” a man’s voice broke the 
silence. “Didn’t figure on seeing you 
here. If’n it was Dodge City...” 

With an effort, Sloan opened his. 
eyes. Then he sat up, ignoring the 
blinding headache. “Tod,” Sloan. said. 
“So you're sitting it out here while 
Mary is worrying herself sick.” 

Tod’s thin lips turned up at the 
corners. For the first time, Sloan 
noticed the close-set eyes, which never 
exactly focused on his. “He’s weak,” 
Sloan realized with surprise. 

“Ym living, this way,’ Tod said 
nervously. “Besides, like I’ve been 
telling Mary. We might as well sell out 
to the Jones’. They'll get our land one 
way or the other. Why fight it?” 

Sloan clamped his jaws together and 
his eyes narrowed. “You haven’t sold 
out to them, have you?” 

Tod’s laugh was shakey. “I offered, 
but they said there was an easier way 
now without them paying..JIt sure burns 
me up. They’re planning to work on 
Mary. They know she and Pa can’t 
run the place alone, so they’re just set- 
ting by waiting for her to holler calf.” 

“She won’t!” Sloan said bitterly. 
“She’s got more grit in her gizzard 
than youll ever have. She'll hold or 
someway.” 

Tod rolled a smoke. “I don’t reckon 
she can last much longer. The Jones’s 
sure are slick. They figure with you 
out of the way that they can corner 
Mary. Say, to free me she can sell out 
to them—low.” 

“Tt figures,” Sloan said slowly. He 
got to his feet and carefully rubbed his 
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head. Then he whirled on Tod. “And 
you're sitting here safe and comfortable. 
while they're snaking around her.’ 
Haven’t you got any guts; any sense, 
of what’s right? Let’s get moving!” 

Tod’s lips quivered. “Now, Sloan, 
don’t get het-up. We don’t ‘have a 
chance to escape. Take a look-see out 
of the window. There’s the gang always 
milling around. Why, I ain’t planning 
on getting a window blown through me. | 
E- 

“You know this country, I suppose. 
Just where are we?” 

“Why, it’s real handy, this hideout 
is. Not more’n three miles from town, 
and our place is down the breaks four 
or five miles.” 


LOAN calculated rapidly. “Our best 

bet would be to get back to town 
j| Where we could round up a posse. How 
many men -stay here when the gang 
rides out?” 

“A couple. But they’re big and they 
got plenty of artillery and. 

“This roof,” Sloan said musingly, as 
he reached up and dug his fingers in 
it, “isn’t anything but mud.” He got 
out his pocket knife and stuck it in the 
blade’s length, turning it about. A 
shower of dirt fell on his head. He 
grinned. “We can escape. Tod; real 
easy.’ 

Tod’s eyes squinted at the hale in 
the ceiling. “Jest getting out of here 
ain’t going to save us. We still got to 
get horses, and dodge lead, and... 
He shook his head. “I ain’t going to do 
it; it ain’t what Td call healthy.” 

“You'll do it,” Sloan said grimly, 
working at the roof, “or you'll have 
me gunning for you.” Sloan leveled his 
knife on Tod and walked toward him. 

Tod flattened himself against the 
wall, his eyes running wildly around. 
“TII do it, Sloan; sure, I will. I was 
just thinking what was best.” 

Sloan’s smile was icy. “I thought 
you'd see the light.” 

When darkness settled over the bides 
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out, Sloan had a hole in the roof big 
enough to wiggle through. He hitched 
himself up and stuck his head outside. 
The camp had settled down and there 
were no lights, One man dozed outside 
the lean-to. Sloan pulled out, careful to 
make no sound, A bit of dirt fell and 
the man jerked awake. Sloan flattened 
himself on the roof. The man looked 
around, then his chin returned to his 
chest. In a few minutes, he was snoring. 

Sloan inched himself to the back of 
the lean-to, then dropped to the ground. 
Creeping around, he jumped the guard, 
putting his left hand over the man’s 
mouth, With his right fist, he knocked 
the man unconscious. He strapped his 
belt around the man’s ankles, then took 
off the man’s belt and strapped his 
arms behind him. Lastly, he gagged 
him with a handkerchief. Then he took 
his gun and keys. Opening the lean-to 
door, he motioned Tod to follow qui- 
etly 

They ran, doubled over, to the cor- 
ral. Opening the gate, Sloan grabbed 
two horses, then left the gate open. 
After Tod and he mounted bareback, 
he slapped one of the milling horses on 
the flank. As he and Tod rode off, he 
heard the freed horses’ hooves pound- 
ing out of the corral. 

He heard the camp come to life. He 
grinned. The commotion was fine, And 
then there were shots. Sloan paused. 
“You ride on to town, Tod. Send help. 
I'll cover you.” 

“Yeah,” Tod said, leaning forward 
on his mount. 

Sloan sent a couple of shots back, 
then rode in a round-about way toward 
town to give Tod time to get help. He 
relaxed. He heard no horses coming his 
way. 

AS HE neared town, Sloan was 
< > surprised to see no movement. 
And then he knew. Tod had not come 
to town. He was riding off alone to 
safety, thinking of no one but himself. 
Sloan stopped at the hoosgow. He 


dismounted and knocked on the door, 
[Turn Page] 
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Old Grant lumbered to the door im his 
long-handles with his gunbelt. fastened 
around his hips. Sloan noticed the 
bandage on his left shoulder. So Grant 
had only been winged by the butlet 
when they robbed the bank. 

“Yeah?” Old Grant asked, peering 


-out. Then his mouth sagged open. “It’s 


you, is it? Thought you wag real slick 
the way you rigged that robbery. Well, 
Fm on to your tricks now. I...” : 

Sloan stepped inside and closed thé 
door behind him. “Listen, sheriff. 
There’s no time for talking.” 

Grant’s gun was out. “Step alo: 
now, Sloan; I got to lock you ate 
Murder and robbery it is now. 

Impatiently, before Grant knew 
what was happening, Sloan knocked 
the gun from his hand. “Listen to me,” 
he yelled. Then he picked up a pencil 
and paper. He wrote quickly and held 
it toward Grant. ; 

“I ain’t believing you none.” 

Sloan heard horses’ hooves coming 
closer. He wrote, “The Jones gang is 
coming. Better call a posse quick.” 

Old Grant’s eyes searched Sloan’s 
face, then he nodded. “I reckon you’re 
levelling. Otherwise, you wouldn’t be 
loco enough to come busting in here 
when you could of rode out of the coun- 
try.” He pulled open a drawer and put 
a whistle in his mouth. Before Sloan got 
the meaning, the whistle split the still 
air. Lights flashed on in houses. In sev- 
eral minutes, men filled the small 
sheriff’s office. 

Grant, meantime, had dressed. He 
said, “The Jones’s is coming. We ain’t 
been able to do nothing about them 
alone—been too scared, but now we 
ain’t. Sloan, here, is going to lead us 
and we're going to lock every blasted 
one of them up. And then we'll tote 
them to Dodge City, and...” 

The men mumbied, eyeing Sloan. 
“PII explain later,” Sloan said. “Cover 
all the windows and don’t let them get 
away.” He turned. “Need a couple of 
volunteers too.” : 
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Grant stepped forward. The others 

stepped back. Sloan frowned. “We can 
do it, fellow.” He scribbled. After 
Grant read it, he laughed and followed 
Sloan out the back door. 
. They ran down the alley, then 
ducked into the livery stable. They 
worked. quickly, hearing the volley of 
shots down the street. Finally, Sloan 
said, “Let’s go.” He noiselessly opened 
the double doors of the stable. He 
whistled shrilly and horses scattered 
into the street toward the Jones gang. 
He picked up a bucket, filling it with 
straw, and dropped a match into it. 

Then he and Grant climbed into the 
stagecoach and, guiding from inside 
with extra-long reins, they started down 
the alley, circling around to surprise 
the mounted men from the rear. 

Grant whooped in glee. “We sure 
surprised them coming on them 
unprotected like this.” He shot at them 
as they bore down on the startled men. 
“I reckon this fire sure does booger 
them.” 

The men, forgetting the posse in the 
hoosgow, quickly dismounted and ran 
inside. 

“We sure fooled them,’ Grant 
repeated gleefully. Then he asked, 
“How're we going to put out the fire?” 

Sloan slowed the horses to a walk, 
then stopped them. He motioned to | 
Grant to fill his hat with sand. In a 
few moments, the sand smothered the 
blaze in the bucket. Sloan whi the 
charred part of the stage with his hat 
until it was completely out. 

T WALKED back to the jail, 

where the Jones gang was neatly 
huddled against one wall with their 
arms raised. Sloan walked toward 
them. “You sure are lucky we don’t 
figure on stringing you up, but we're 
going to be real nice. We’re going to 
give you a trip and let the law judge 
you. Way I hear tell, they got fancier 
ways of putting you in the bone-patch 
than hanging.” 

The sun was about ready to pop out 
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| quickly showing you how to play, plus 

the words and music to 200 songs! All 
for only $2.98! 

TRY 7 DAYS AT OUR RISK 
Learn to play the first day or it costs 
you nothing! Harmonica is Key of C 
professional type with individually tuned 
metal reeds. If you're not playing songs 
at once, you get your money back! 


"ED SALE” WILL SHOW YOU HOW TO PLAY THIS METAL 


HARMONICA 


NLY SEND NO MONEY 
QO MAIL COUPON TODAY 
: Just send your name and address, and 
9 when your HARMONICA and BOOK OF 
s INSTRUCTION and the 200 SONGS ar- 


rive, pay postman $2.98 plus C.O.D. 
postage. Keep for 7 days. If you are 
not 100% satisfied, simply return and 
your money will be refunded at once. 


Take advantage of this big introductory 


With Trve Tone Metal Reeds offer today: 


SENT ON SEVEN DAY APPROVAL 


l ED SALE STUDIO 3015-B BRADLEY BEACH, N. J. 


i E Send ED SALE'S 64-PAGE SECRET SYSTEM—CHORD FINDER OF ALL CHORDS 
USED IN POP MUSiIC— GUITARIST'S BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. | will pay postman 
l $2.98, plus C.O.D. postage. 


O Send my GENUINE Key of C PROFESSIONAL METAL HARMONICA and COMPLETE 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS with the music and words of 200 songs. 1 will pay post- 
man $2.98 plus C.O.D. postage. 


i must be thrilled or | may return purchase for my money back, 
© CHECK HERE if you are sending money with order to save C.O.D, and postage. 


NAME siiri Be reeecees Cade eccecess cen Seuss Pee Eee e ence nes seneseetesseecreres 
| ADDRESS- osese s ee riere sresessorsosrecettroeesetsesersessseseoe 
j CITY. ANDO IONE os fis sstees SS pas WEATE 455 0 isass seressesesseresesoo 


(Sorry, no C.O.D. to APO, FPO or outside U.S.A, 
Canada and Foreign remit with order.) 
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"shook his head, his head over 
his ear 


“Tsay,” Sloan yelled, “about 
Tan ; 

Grant sighed. “He sure was some 
problem—boogered all the time. Good 
riddance. Excepting I sure feel sorry 
for Mary out there all alone except for 
her pa. Tod wasn’t one who sat tall in 
the saddle.” - 

Sloan took a deep breath. 

“Maybe you better ride out, to 
Mary’s,” the sheriff said, “and tell 
her.she ain’t got nothing to worry about 

with Tod dead and the Jones captured.” 
~ “But Tod isn’t dead!” Sloan yelled. 
“He rode out with me. I-sent him 
ahead- to tell you to round up help 
while I-held off the Jones’s.” 

The. sheriff shook his’ head. “He 
ain’t living. Thing is, he come here, 
all right. He was telling me you was a 
cutly wolf, and then—he seen you 
coming, so he taken off. Said he was 
going ‘back to the Jones’s and tell 
them.” eo ees 

Then; how. .?” 
> Grant rubbed his eyes. “He started 
running toward his horse: He stumbled 
- ghd well, his gun went off, and...” 
` Sloan was silent. “That. sure is fun- 
ny. He didn’t have a gun. I got the 
guard's. Thats why I sent him ahead, 
so T could cover him.” 

“Yeah. He had one. When he told 
me about you and all the snakey things 
you was doing, I give him one. After 
he had his accident, I pulled him to the 
side of the hoosgow and come in the 

“back way to meet.you.” es 
- Sloan put-on his hat and walked out- 
side. He would ‘have to go-to Mary and 
tell her the good news and the sad. He 
stared across the horizon. And then he 
saw a horse coming toward town. He: 
hooked his thumbs in his belt, standing 


heading out your way now. i 
that your spread is safe now. 
the Jones gang: And, about Tod, he 


escaped with me, but...” 

Mary’s hand flew to her throat. 
“He’s dead? He didn’t get clearr” _ 

Sloan hesitated only a second. 
“That’s right, Mary, He wasn’t lucky 
like me.” 

Her eyes lighted. “I always knew 
Tod was good and brave. I’m glad he 
died doing what was right.” 

Sloan looked at the men standing 
on the boardwalk. They shuffled their 
feet, not meeting his eyes. Then Sloan 
said, “Like Mary says, Tod sure died 
a hero.” 

The men nodded. ` = 

Mary took a deep breath. “Pa and 
TH be needing a foreman now. Would 
you be willing to take it? We can’t pay 
much, but we’d sure appreciate it.” 

Sloan nodded. He was thinking 
maybe, one of these days, he and Mary 
might team up as one. 

The sheriff called, “Mary, if’n I was 
you, -I’d hire on Sloan for a foreman, 
Me, Pd make it .more permanent. 
Sloan, there, is straight as a wagon’s 
tongue, and you so pretty and...” 

Mary smiled at Sloan, then dropped 

her eyes. Sloan lifted her into the 
saddle, then swung behind. “Looks 
like Pm always needing a mount.” 
- Mary leaned back a bit and Sloan 
swore to himself that hed never want 
a separate mount as long ás he was 
with Mary. Last he heard was Old 
Grant calling, “We'll be dropping by 
when it’s marrying time.” =~ < 

Mary smiled and Sloan felt as if he 
was the richest man in all the world. 
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New Electric Paint Peeler 


Gets to bare wood fast 
New, faster SUPER-POWERMET peels old paint, 
enamel, varnish, shellac clean to base wood grain 
like cutting butter with a hot knife. Super-hot tube 
softens paint electrically. Removes up to 12 layers 
fast as 34% square feet per minute. A heavy-duty 


professional-type tool. Ends scraping, cutting, burn- 
ing, sanding, chemicals. Just plug into any 110-120 
volts AC or 600 Watts DC outlet and allow to heat 


to 1200 degrees in less than two minutes. Then put 


it to work on interior or exterior regular or irreg- 
ular surfaces, like woodwork, clapboards, floors, 
cupboards, doors, furniture, boats and see it peel 


off paint like magic. Can be used for removing wall 
paper, paint from plastered walls, asphalt tile from 
floors. Heating surface measures 8x7 inches. Com- 
plete with 8 foot U.L, approved heater cord. ONLY 
$11.98 postpaid. If ‘C.O.D., send $2.00 deposit, bal- 


ance plus postage cnarges. 
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PUMPS OUT 300 GALLONS 
PER HOUR 


DRAINS CELLARS, SWIMMING 
POOLS, FISH PONDS, BOATS, 
EXCAVATIONS, WELL - HOUSES, 


FLOOD AREAS. Lifts water 6 feet. 
New DRAINMASTER solves 
your flood and drain problems. 
Ends back-breaking bailing and 
jobs. Pumps out all water, right 
OPERATES WITHOUT ELECTRIC- 
connect DRAINMASTER between two 
lengths of garden hose; attach one end to handy 
faucet; run other end out of window or to drain-off 
area. Turn on faucet and watch DRAINMASTER 
go to work, pumping out 300 gallons per hour. Made 
of lifetime brass; no moving parts to wear or jam. 


hand-pumping 
down to floor. 


ITY. Just 


Be ready for flood emergency—order now. Remit 
only $2.98 with order and we pay postage. If 
C.O.D. you pay postage. 
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OPENS CLOGGED SINK 
WITH ONE STROKE 


Now you can do away with chemi- 
cals that eat away pipes, cause ex- 


pensive plumbing bills, ruined 

clothing, spattered walls, floors. 

Completely safe in operation. 
-DRAIN-BLO builds up to 60 

Ibs. pressure. Just one swift 

downward stroke opens up 

sink instantly. 

DRAIN-BLO is light and ONLY 
easy to use. Overall 

length 13% inches. Fits 

all sinks except those $3.98 


equipped for garbage 


disposal. Order ost i 
DRAIN-BLO now P paid 
and have when 

needed. 
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GUARANTEE 


Every product is guaranteed to be exactly as represented. You 
must be 100%, satisfied with your purchase, or we will cheer- 
fully refund the purchase price. We realize that our success 
rests upon the complete satisfaction of our customers. . Under 
our guarantee, the customer. is always right. Buy with confi- 
dence, Our money. back guarantee protects you. 
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NEWEST! 


“MIGHTY GILHOOLIE 
OPENS AND RESEALS 
ANY BOTTLE OR JAR 


Strong-arm Helper 
for Kitchen or Bar 


Even the dain- 

tiest feminine hand 

has giant’s grip when F 
MIGHTY GILHOOLIE used 

to open bottles and jars. MIGHTY 
GILHOOLIE takes fight out of most 


stubborn screw-top, 
caps and pry-off lids 
ly and without distorti 


from nail polish 


to 
vith greatest of ease. 
perfect reseal job can be done. Not 


big jars. Lifts soda 
Does job so neat- 


a gadget, but a e precision tool, Made of stainless 
steel. Saves foods, money. Get one for yourself— 
others for friends. 2.95 postpaid. If C. D. plus 
charges. 
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SEWS LEATHER ¢ 


AND TOUGH TEXTILES 
LIKE A MACHINE 


SPEEDY STITCHER Automatic Sewing 
anyone can Killfully 
ATHER, CA 


With 
Awl, 


>, or other heavy ma- 
even lotk-stitches like a 
machine. hard-to-reach places. 
Specially made heavy duty sewing on 
GAGE, FOOTWEAR, RUGS 
SINGS S DDLERY 
V ALLS, AU- 
TO-TOPS SPORTS GEAR, and 
other tough sewing jobs, 
Here’s the handiest tool you’ll Mar, 
ever own, Will save you ‘many 
times its smaH cost. Comes 
ready for instant use. 
plete with bobbin of 
thread and 3 different typ 
diamond-pointed needles, 


Extra 
send 


in minute. 
ve money, 


to-follow directions wili_make 
needles and waxed-thread alway E Table. 

$1.98 for postpaid delivery, If C.O.D., $1 plus po ge. 
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WORLD'S LOWEST PRICED 
ADDING MACHINE 


ONLY $2.95 postpaid 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE 
ADDS UP TO ONE BILLION 


expert 


Stop making mistakes! Become a ‘‘whiz’’ 
at figures. The BABY CALCULATOR is 
not a toy, but an accurate calculator 


that works as easily and reliably as ex- 
pensive machines, With flick of finger 
you can ADD, SUBTRACT, MUL TIPLY, 
DIVIDE. ADDS UP TO ONE BILLION. 
Precision made. Compact as a watch. Fits 
pocket or purse: Thousands in use by 
Students, Shopkeepers, Housewives, Small 
Business Men, and others who can’t af- 
ford costly mistakes. Saves many times 
small cost. in preventing losses. Hand- 
some carrying case at no extra cost. 10 
DAYS FREE TRIAL. Money back guaran- 
tee. We Dey Pap sire e- ia’ you send $2.95 
with order. postage added. 
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EASIEST WAY TO 


SCRAPE PAINT OFF GLASS 


New KWIK-SKRAPE takes. the “pain” 
out of painting window frames. Now, you 
can paint them as fast and easily as 
flatwork. No- More..need to use small 
brush and special care. Use large brush 
and purposely let paint run over on 
glass to do better weather-sealing job on 
frames. When paints sets, simply zip off 
Tunovers, smears, spatters and have a 
Straight-lined, weather-sealed job, Ends 
fumbling with putty-knife or blades, Send 
only $1 for postpaid delivery. 


- MERIDIAN PRODUCTS CO. 366 Madison ie Dept, 2) 272 New York 17, N.Y. 


EARN BIG Sgar Cavé PROFITS, 
IN A BUSINESS OF YOUR GWN. FULL OR PART TIME: 
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NATIONALLY ADVERTISED TOOLS 


Tis 
ot a Wholesale 
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carry any stock—use our capital! All orders 
received are shipped the same day from our warehouse stock of over 
15,000 items. Al merchandise sold on unconditional 
guarantee, Don't Wait. Act today! Send $1.00 Deposit for Dealer's 
card and get our giant new 1956 wholesale catalog at no extra charge. 
Your $1.00 it credited to your first purchase or refunded if you are 
not 100%, satisfied. MAIL COUPON NOWI Too! Discount House, 
Dept. 115, 318 Market Sł. Newark, New Jersey. 


ENCLOSE $1.00 FOR DEALERS CARD 2 MAMMOTH TOOL CATALOG 


eee a eee SSS ES -=== 
This Coupon Gets You Started! 


TOOL DISCOUNT HOUSE DEPT 115 
318 Market St. Newark N J 


| om enclosing $1.00. Rush me dealer's cord sad big Catcleg 


H | om not completely with i cmterrheed 
return the Dealer’ Card ead Catalog flr celmi 
my $1.08 wil be deductible from my first erder. 
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